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READING BEGINS AT FOUR 


MABEL F. ALTSTETTER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


When should a child’s experience with literature begin? Have teachers 
thought very much about it? 

The elementary school has always, at least through its reading texts, 
provided some contact with literature. All too often the material was chosen 
to point a moral, but many of the great writers were represented in the 
readers. There was little thought of appreciation in the use of such literature 
and frequently it was used largely as material for diagramming, parsing, and 
analyzing. Yet many men and women of an older generation owe their first 
acquaintance with good writing to the good taste of William H. McGuffey in 
selecting the content of his readers. Probably most educators will agree that 
his knowledge of literature was superior to his knowledge of children. Ina 
time when many homes had few reading materials except the children’s text- 
books, McGuffey’s contribution was no mean one. 

It was left to the high school to take seriously the task of offering litera- 
ture to young people. To be sure the percentage of boys and girls attending 
high school was not large, even thirty years ago. Those who did go were 
subjected to four feverish years of concentrated effort to give literature to all 
boys and girls regardless of their interests, tastes, and background. Many 
of them left school so crammed with memorized passages of poetry and 
required book reports that they determined never to read another book. This 
system has not passed away as much as one could wish. A high school teacher 
recently defended such a plan by saying that if boys and girls did not get 
literature in high school they would never get it. It is a sad commentary on 
our teaching when we expect students to stop reading as soon as there is no 

one to insist that they do it. 

It is not altogether fair to blame the high school for this situation when 
students go there with little experience with literature and appreciation for 
it. Since some boys and girls even today do not go to high school, it is wise 
to ask what opportunities are offered to form taste and to create a desire that 
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will carry into adult life. Few will deny that it is the duty and privilege of 
the elementary school to provide such opportunities. 


Why wait until children go to school before providing experiences with 
literature? Many attitudes are formed before a child is old enough to begin 
the first grade. One would never say that any age is too late to begin to enjoy 
literature, but the sooner the experience begins, the longer are the years for 
enjoyment and the better the foundation for later development. 

First grade teachers will testify that the child who comes from a home in 
which he has shared in the delights of literature is noticeably different from 
other children. The vocabulary of such a child is larger and more dis- 
criminating than is that of the child who has had no such experience. There 
have been vicarious contacts with people and places that make the break from 
home to school less difficult. Imagination has been stimulated so that new ex- 
periences are welcomed and enjoyed. There is a feeling for rhythm and 
charm of words that only poetry can bring to a child. There is, furthermore, 
the feeling that books are pleasant things whose acquaintance is to be desired 
and so reading readiness is seldom lacking. Best of all, such a child has found 
satisfactions through his contacts with literature that the other child does not 
have. 

Since these things are true, there is the definite implication that the home 
must provide experiences with literature if the child is to get the most en- 
joyment and development from his pre-school years. Fathers and mothers 
must know and love literature and enjoy the sharing of it with their children. 
There is a circle which rounds from any point to the child. The right sort of 
school experience will send out boys and girls who will keep on developing 
their enjoyment of literature and will create homes in which little children 
will share that enjoyment and take to school a background for getting the 
best out of school so that they in turn may create yet better homes. 

Fortunately there is no dearth of material for use with young children 
although its appearance is still fairly recent. Picture books are the best for 
a little child’s own use. They may be secured in durable materials and with 
good colors in the pictures which are based on child interests. Stories which 
go with the pictures should be read or told to the child so that he gets the 
association. A picture book which has given a child pleasure is looked at 
again and again and is treasured among his dearest possessions. 

The rhymes and jingles of Mother Goose are perfect literature for small 
children. All the elements of interest are there. Humor, family relation- 
ships, animal friends, child activities, and countless others are found with a 
simplicity and perfection of rhythm that cannot be surpassed for little children. 
The best test for Mother Gopse is the fact that she has lasted througli the 
centuries, bringing enjoyment to each new generation. Developing through 
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the long years, the rhymes have been polished and stripped of all that is not 
best as mother after mother told them to their little ones. Less than three 
centuries have passed since they have been printed, but they were told so long 
before that that their origin is lost in antiquity. 


Many of the other nursery tales share the same mellow past with Mother 
Goose. They, too, delight children just as they always have. Their appeal is 
universal and most of the countries of the world have contributed to them. 
They are real folk literature, rich with the flavor of countless repetitions 
around the hearthstone. 

The past few years have brought from literal-minded and unimaginative 
adults a protest against some of the nursery tales. Criticism has emanated 
from one of our great universities. There is nothing new about such an 
attack. Over a hundred years ago, Peter Parley, whose real name was 
Samuel Griswold Goodrich, undertook to wipe out the tales of “cows that 
jump over moons and wicked wolves that eat up grandmothers.” Nearly 
one hundred and fifty books were published for children by Peter Parley. 
They sold by the millions in England and America. Parents and teachers 
were the purchasers. Yet today all these books are forgotten and are in- 
teresting only to the collector. Red Riding Hood and all her train are as 
much loved as ever. : 

The fairies were driven out of England by Puritan laws and influence. 
Little children had to be content with stories and doggerel poems that dealt 
with piety and early death. The fairies did not come to America for many 
years. One cannot think of witch burnings and fairies in the same territory. 
But the fairies came back, not only in the old tales, but in the writings of such 
moderns as George McDonald, Kenneth Graham, and in the stories and poems 
of the children’s own Rose Fyleman who sees fairies in the chimney smoke 
of a factory or riding in a motor bus right in the thick of the traffic on Oxford 
Street. 

To the practical adult there may be unpleasantness and absurdity in some 
of the old tales which reflect the customs and ethics of a primitive people; 
but to the child there is no horror in such a situation as a live wolf falling 
into a pot of boiling water. There is only thankfulness for the escape of 
the little pig and admiration for his cleverness. The mother kid who came 
home from market to discover that all her offspring but one had been devoured 
by the wicked wolf is a real heroine in the eyes of the child, for she braved the 
danger of being devoured herself as she set out on her quest for the villain. 
Finding him asleep by the banks of a stream, she felt in her pocket for her 
sewing kit and extracting her scissors, she performed a surgical operation 
with neatness and dispatch without benefit of anaesthetics and did it so 
skillfully that the wolf did not wake up. With the help of the rescued kids 
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she filled the stomach of the wolf with small stones from the stream bed. 
Again having recourse to the sewing kit she closed the incision with needle 
and thread so that even to her practiced eye he looked as good as new. When 
the wolf awoke he felt thirsty. Going to the stream he leaned over to drink, 
whereupon the loose stones in his stomach so upset his equilibrium that he fell 
in and was drowned. Absurd as this may sound to the literal minded adult, 
there is no hint of anything but rejoicing as the child views the escape of 
the little kids. 

Modern writers have contributed excellent stories and poems to the field 
of literature for young children. Before the day of Maria Edgeworth and 
her contemporaries it was considered undignified to write for children and 
many things appeared under a nom de plume or concealed the identity of the 
writer under such a title as “A Lady of Boston,” or “A Mother.” Today it 
is definitely recognized that writing for children takes real skill and literary 
ability. It is interesting to note that many writers who are well known in the 
field of adult literature have also done fine writing for children. Among 
these may be mentioned Christopher Morley, Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Rudyard Kipling, E. V. Lucas, and many others. 
Still others have devoted themselves almost entirely to children’s literature. 
Rachel Field, Rose Fyleman, Walter de la Mare, James S. Tippett, Hugh 
Lofting, Beatrix Potter, and Joel Chandler Harris are some of the names one 
may mention as a part of a long list. We have left far behind us the day 
when the only materials available dealt with piety and the grave. 


One of the best standards for evaluating a child’s story or poem is whether 
or not adults enjoy it, too. Of course, it goes without saying that the enjoy- 
ment is not of the same kind. Often grown-ups have discovered that as 
children they missed some of the real pleasure of a story or poem. Reading 
it aloud to a child gives new richness and meaning to many an old tale. Lucky 
indeed is the child who lives in a home where no matter how busy the members 
of a family may be there is always time for reading aloud together. No finer 
memory can be carried into adult life than such a picture. 

If fathers and mothers stopped to think about the impressions and memories 
they wish to give their children, there would be more careful planning of time 
spent together. The years of early childhood fly so fast that they are gone 
almost before parents are ready to use and enjoy them. A busy mother of a 
large family once said: 


In the midst of one of the busiest days of spring house-cleaning my children asked me 
to go picnicking down by the pond to gather the first violets. At first I thought I could 
not go. Then I told myself that I would go even though the curtains were not finished. 
My children have often spoken of the fun we had that day and of the beauty of the meadow 
and sky. Never once have they told me how well I cleaned house when they were small. 


The story hour at bed time, the poem said aloud as the child dresses or sits 
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watching the mother at work are building into the life of that child a richness 
of experience that nothing else can give. 

The incidental and unplanned contacts with literature often have a pro- 
found effect on the child. In a home where good books are read aloud there 
is a definite influence that surrounds a child. Perhaps only the swing and 
rhythm of a poem may be felt, but an association is formed which leads to 
later acquaintance and appreciation. This implies in no way the hastening of 
maturity of experience with great literature. The child’s world is after all 
the child’s world and there are abundant materials for his needs and enjoy- 
ment on his level. Nevertheless, many a middle-aged man and woman can 
recall with delight the rolling cadences of some great poem long before it had 
any meaning for him. A group of men recently tried to recall some of their 
earliest experiences with poetry. One remembered the pleasure of hearing, sev- 
eral years before he went to school: 


Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown. 
Come into the garden, Maud, 

I am here at the gate alone. 


Another recalled : 
Unto the utmost purple rim 
The happy princess followed him. 
Still another spoke of the family custom of reading the Bible aloud and of the 
feeling of pleasure that came to him when he heard his father read: 
Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 
Or the golden bowl be broken, 
Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
Or the wheel be broken at the cistern. 
To some, the experience had come as a small child in a rural school listening 
to the pupils of the upper grades or to a teacher who took time from formal 
subject matter to read to children, but in all cases the contact has been through 
an adult who loved poetry. 

Few homes are too poor to have books. We buy the things we set most 
value on. All too often parents who say they have no money for books have 
money for movies and other ephemeral pleasures. Today there are more 
beautiful books for children than there have ever been in the history of the 
world. Certainly children have a right to the most beautiful books that their 
parents can buy. Cheap editions are better than none. The ten-cent store is 
performing a real service in putting good books for children within the reach 
of the poorest parents. 

The larger leisure which has come to the world as working hours have 
decreased has made us realize anew that solid satisfactions must be provided 
for both children and adults. Books certainly meet this need, not as an escape 

(Continued on page 303) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE RURAL HIGH 
SCHOOL 


ZAIDEE E. GREEN 
Duquesne University 


Samuel Johnson averred to his friend, Bennet Langton, that his prodigious 
knowledge of Latin was the fortunate result of the merciless whippings in- 
flicted by Mr. Hunter, a schoolmaster who “did not distinguish between 
ignorance and negligence,” but whose punishment, nevertheless, was purpose- 
ful: he whipped the unprepared student to save him from the gallows. 
Ichabod Crane, a much-maligned educator, had his own reasons for sparing 
“your mere puny-stripling, that winced at the least flourish of the rod,” and 
for appeasing justice “by inflicting a double portion on some little tough, 
wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchin, who sulked and swelled and grew 
dogged and sullen beneath the birch.” This preceptor, likewise, thought only 
of the efficacy of his punishment: “All this he called ‘doing his duty by their 
parents.’ ” 

Now, though it is conceded that a David Copperfield may suffer complete 
amnesia in the presence of a stern tutor, it is, nevertheless, a fact that the Mr. 
Murdstones, the Mr. Hunters, and the Mr. Cranes have their place in the field 
of education: a healthy, intelligent, and lazy student can be completely trained 
in certain subjects by physical punishment, by intimidation, or by other va- 
rieties of third-degree pedagogy. 

Latin is a subject which can be rather effectively transmitted, reclaimed, 
and retransmitted by this process. Mathematics, to some extent, can be taught 
in this fashion, most of the modern foreign languages, the formulae of science, 
certain aspects of history, and English grammar. But English literature 
(unless the instructor is so dauntless as to announce himself the authority 
in the field) cannot be taught thus featly and conclusively in the high school. 

In the university there is no problem. The assiduous student captures the 
protessor’s winged words, identifies them, and, having permitted them to die, 
shelves them with his permanent collection. When he encounters novelty, he 
is properly respectful. The dull student captures them if he can, cages, and 
nurtures them until the semester’s end. The gifted student reverences the 
scholar; the dull student tolerates him. The gifted student tolerates the 
purveyor ; the dull student reverences him. The classroom is, indeed, a happy 
place. 

Nor is the teaching of English literature in the city high school the most 
formidable task imaginable. The city lad has a score of interests, a score of 
diversions, a limitless variety of ways in which to express himself outside of 
school. Liking his English instructors, he prepares his work. Disliking them, 
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he may, under one pretext or another, get himself transferred to other sections. 
Transfer being impossible, he may change to another school. The educational 
zoning system precluding such change, he may persuade his apartment-dwell- 
ing parents to move to a subdivision of the city. But only rarely, of course, does 
the situation become so involved as this. ‘The average student, though disliking 
his instructors, nevertheless prepares his work, the good student prompted by 
self-pride, the poor student prompted by his father or by his fear of missing 
the latest movie. And the movie, of course, frequently relates directly to his 
work in literature. Treasure Island, The Taming of the Shrew, The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street afford not only relaxation from today’s classes but ma- 
terial for tomorrow’s session. The poorest student in the class can be led to 
Shakespeare by praise of his comments upon Douglas. Fairbanks’ portrayal 
of Petruchio. He can be enticed into making a complete analysis of the play, 
into seeing the movie again, with lines from the play copied on cards for 
comparison with the lines uttered by Fairbanks. He can be persuaded to 
write a paper on the costuming of the movie production. In short, he can 
be induced to set himself up as an authority on this particular play. And who 
can say that in time he may not become such? 


No, the teaching of English literature in the city high school is no problem. 
Libraries, museums, art galleries, cathedrals, the stage, the cinema, the 
zoological garden, the circus, the hotels, the restaurants, the newspapers, the 
amusement parks, the metropolitan parades, the “nicely executed” crimes, the 
spectacle of a large city, all provide a thousand opportunities for tying literature 
to life. 

The radio, of course, has brought the rural student closer to the city. He 
has become acquainted with its noises—its melody and its cacophony—but he 
is still frequently blind to its sights, to the glimpses of the world which it 
holds. Imagine attempting to teach A Midsummer-Night’s Dream to intelli- 
gent high-school students who have never seen a real lion. I tried doing this 
once, and, strangely enough, I enjoyed the experience, enjoyed teaching in the 
most rural and the flattest section of North Carolina, so flat, in fact, that 
“The Ridge” is exactly two feet above sea level. And because geography, 
history, tradition, economics, social attitudes, and the like, have more bearing 
upon a teacher’s success or failure in a rural than in a metropolitan community, 
I must recount a good many things to fell one. 

The first thing that I discovered upon my advent into this once-Indian- 
infested country was that I was desirable as an entertainer rather than as a 
teacher. Five high-school seniors (attractive girls, dressed by mail-order 
much more modishly than the average city girl) had spent three days and 
nights with my landlady awaiting my arrival. Tired to death from the long 
trip from Norfolk,: by boat, train, and automobile, I was, nevertheless, 
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squeezed into a coupé and transported to a country estate, where I was in- 
carcerated for two weeks, permitted to meet my classes at the high school, but 
called for each afternoon and returned to the home of my hostess. 

During my fortnight at this villa, I directed six one-act plays, attended 
four square dances, one card party, two Sunday-night “sings,” and spent one 
“lonely” evening with the family of seven, for which my gracious hostess 
was most apologetic. She had meant to plan something for this night—I’ve 
forgotten what happened. I was, of course, in a moribund condition from 
fatigue and compulsory overeating when I was finally set free—set free 
physically, that is to say. As the head of the Department of English I re- 
mained at the service of the community. Tableaux were needed for religious 
celebrations, masques for secular ceremonies, skits for bazaars, “readings” 
for a hundred patriotic gatherings, as well as innumerable three-act plays. All 
of this, it will be seen, was dramatic in form. The whole county was starved 
for drama. From one end of it to the other there were only two motion- 
picture houses, I believe, and no legitimate theatre. Yet the county was a 
wealthy one and most of its high schools were good. 

Because of bad roads and because of the desire to be in the midst of their 
comfortable possessions, few people traveled far from home. Farmers spent 
their money improving the walks and the roads on their own estates rather 
than improving the public highways. Many an automobile had never been 
more than fifty miles from its own garage at any one time ; the poorest families 
were, of course, still using horses. But no weather was too bad to prevent 
an enthusiastic attendance at the celebrations in the high schools and churches. 
The inhabitants of my particular town were especially appreciative of all of 
us newcomers, recent alumni of various universities of the country, accumu- 
lating “experience” in this rural section. 

They were appreciative, I affirm, but they were appreciative only when 
we offered what they wanted, which was entertainment, and, specifically, 
dramatic entertainment. For many years a showboat had been coming to this 
little town every spring, tying up at the staggering dock, and lowering its 
gangplank to the hundreds who had awaited its arrival. But this was no easy 
audience—it was always less than half-pleased. The heavy gilt, the bedizen- 
ment, the tawdry costumes, the clamorous music, the vulgarity, the soporific 
witticisms, the miserable quality of the plays produced disgust or ennui. The 
town was glad to see the boat puff itself away again. The high-school pro- 
ductions were more highly applauded than ever. 

After a while I accepted pacifically the demands for nocturnal dramatic 
entertainment, but it was some time before I acceded to the clamor for drama 
in school hours. Finally I did, however, realizing that the students, like their 
parents, knew what they wanted, and feeling that they would probably learn 
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only what they wanted to learn. Samuel Johnson profited by force. Perhaps 
some of these students needed force. Anyhow, they got what they pleaded 
for—a year of the drama. The Gold Bug and Adam Bede were taught, not 
as a short story and a novel, but as material for dramatic presentation. Ed- 
mund Burke was studied as an orator in a political play, John Henry Newman, 
as the prophet of a religious celebration. Famous essays were rewritten in 
the form of dramatic dialogues. The matter of stage setting for a contem- 
plated performance of The House of Seven Gables engaged us for a week, 
I recall. June arrived before we were sure what type of actor would be most 
successful in the rdle of “the stranger” in The Ambitious Guest. The In- 
dians in Cooper’s novels gave us lots of trouble. I was sorry when the year 
was over ; it was a very happy one. But for a long while I could teach suc- 
cessfully no type of literature but the drama—lI was definitely conditioned. 

Four years of university teaching, and a greater remuneration lured me 
back to high-school work. This time I found myself on wind-torn Cape Cod, 
in a modern, consolidated high school, a fine building and a good system. 
The atmosphere, however, was much tenser than that to which I had been 
accustomed. Everybody was exceedingly busy. I discovered that the time 
which my students spent on the bus each day en route to school and back home 
was commonly the only time in the course of the day which was actually theirs. 
Cape Cod boys are needed in cranberry bogs, in garages, in chain grocery 
stores—girls to “tend” gas stations, to prepare toast or “fryd cakes” for the 
Bostonians who pause for refreshment at the tea rooms which line the Cape 
road, or to repair seine for their fisherman-fathers. A few years ago there 
was a task of yet greater magnitude awaiting certain of these students when 
the business of school was done—the task of abetting the Cape bootleggers in 
their nefarious pursuits. 

It probably goes without saying that few of these students contemplate 
entering college. Many of them are too poor to consider college; others are 
so successful in business at an early age that college would be an anticlimax. 
The high school is, therefore, generally the ultimate in education. To the 
scientific youth the schoolroom with its sinks and gas jets is a mysterious 
laboratory ; to the literary youth the English classroom is a forum. 

I had reached town a day or so before my classes were to begin and had 
seen the youths about, had heard them Yes-sirring their employers and their 
fathers. I had been served quietly by the girls in the tea rooms. Some of 
them, surmising that I was the new English teacher, inquired, and seemed 
pleased to learn that I was. All of this was very pleasant. I visualized classes 
of polite and diligent, though timid, students. My consternation, therefore, 
was somewhat elaborate when I encountered in the classrooms a self-assertive, 
argumentative student body such as I had met nowhere before, but a most 
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stalwart group—young Garrisons and Summers and Everetts. Never had I 
been blown upon by such a tornado of self-expression. Eventually I de- 
cided that the classroom was the one place in which these youthful orators felt 
entirely free to express themselves. Austere New England parents and firm, 
if taciturn, employers held them in close check when school was out. Classes, 
consequently, were deemed a respite, an outing, a mental playground. Certain 
of the instructors, it is true, elected to stand in loco parentis within the class- 
room, and exacted thus a blind and quiet obedience from their students. I 
was unwilling to subdue them in this fashion. I was afraid that by attempting 
to freeze them into proper classroom decorum I might also freeze myself. 
The tyros raged before me. I smiled rather idiotically and strove to talk above 
the noise. I remembered vaguely the deference of my university students. 
But I would not have changed right then—I was enjoying this experience. 
I liked the bright eyes; I could tolerate the fervor a little longer. 

As the weeks went on I contrived to soothe them into something resembling 
classroom order, but the problem of teaching them remained, as did their 
avidity for self-expression. Disagreement was still rampant. I had but to 
express an opinion to have it challenged. I endured their disagreement, re- 
membering that most of them would dwindle at the stroke of three. I found 
them much more interesting in the classroom than in the shops. I objected 
to the masks which they wore in the capacity of clerks and apprentices. But 
in the classroom they doffed their disguises. They were determined to argue. 
The student who could object most clamorously to my evaluation of any 
English poet became the hero of the hour. Milton, I was a little more willing 
to sacrifice than some of the other poets. I put him on the pyre and lighted 
the fagots of criticism below him. The flame of opposition rose high. I 
quenched the rival fire for the moment, but I agreed to be seared by it in three 
weeks’ time if my opponents could collect fuel enough in the interim to con- 
vert their blaze into a conflagration. They did. I pretended to submit. This 
flame of Milton enthusiasm, I learned recently, has never burned out among 
the students of this particular class, one of whom recites lines from Moloch’s 
speeches as he drives a taxicab through the narrow Boston thoroughfares. To 
go on record as hating Milton, I have concluded, is not too great a penalty to 
pay for leading one’s students to Milton. 

I could not, however, betray Chaucer and Blake, as I had betrayed Milton, 
into the hands of my rivals. So these two poets remain my own, as do 
others whom I extolled to this little group of rebels. Those whom I dis- 
paraged ever so slightly were to the end of my service in the school pas- 
sionately and tenaciously defended by my students. 

It may be assumed from all of this that my experience with these students 
was a humiliating failure, that they were actually antipathetic toward me, and 
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consequently inclined to question my opinions simply because they were my 
opinions. But this was not the fact. We were friends in a solid, quiet way 
outside of school; we are close friends today by correspondence. We were 
simply rival critics, rival attorneys in the classroom. I was quite willing 
regularly to pretend defeat for what I believed to be the good of this body of 
provincial students. 

Discipline may have been what they needed, but I told myself that they 
needed an auditor, some one to listen to and be impressed by their callow 
utterances. (I may flatter myself in believing that their utterances grew 
less and less callow as I tolerated their speeches.) Perhaps I should have 
insisted that they admit the greatness of certain of my favorite poets at whom 
they scoffed. Perhaps I should not have cheated them into loving Milton 
and Wordsworth and Arnold. But, somehow, I am quite content that I suf- 
fered their volubility, that I permitted them to derogate the peets whom I 
extolled and to extol those whom I slightly disparaged. My only sense of 
guilt in the matter is that I defrauded them of Caucer and Blake. I should, 
I suppose, have placed these two on the pyre with Milton, but for some reason 
or other I could never commit the sacrifice. 

And all of this has been an attempt to say rather circuitously that there 
appears to be no “good” or “bad” way to teach English literature in the rural 
high school. It must, of course, be taught in the accepted way (whether that 
be good or bad) if any considerable number of students are contemplating 
college careers. When this is not true, the outlook is a happy one for the 
adventurer. He must, however, know his students before he can hope to 
determine what his procedure will be. It will then vary as much as the his- 
tory and geography of the various sections in which he may from time to 
time be teaching, as much as the culture and interests of the groups of stu- 
dents that will sit before him. If “All the world’s a stage” to North Carolina 


and all the world’s a forum to Massachusetts, either instructors or methods 
must differ. 


A TEACHER SERVICE PROGRAM FOR EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


JOSEPH ROEMER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The two fundamental criteria to be satisfied in deciding on a teacher service 
program for extra-curricular activities are: First, are the activities and the 
outcomes of the program in harmony with the best thought and practice of 
modern education; and, secondly, are the great groups of secondary school 
teachers in service required now to perform certain extra-curricular duties 
for which they should receive some training before entering service? If 
the answer to these two queries is in the affirmative, as I feel they are, then 
the third question logically is, what are higher institutions engaged in the 
training of teachers doing to meet this obligation? 

The time limits of this paper forbid a discussion of the first question. 
Consequently I am assuming that the underlying philosophy and major social, 
moral, and educational outcomes of the extra-curricular program are sound 
and in keeping with the best thought in modern education. 

My second query is: Are the great groups of teachers now in service being 
called upon to perform certain extra-curricular duties for which they should 
have received some specific training before or after entering service? 

To answer this question I am going to the investigations, studies, and 
researches in the field for my answer. Again, time will only admit a few of 
the more important ones. 

Are teachers required to perform certain extra-curricular duties as a 
part of their regular assignment? Barr! found as a result of the replies 
received from the presidents of teachers colleges, forty-one of the 
forty-two considered the training for the direction of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities important. One of these replies stated, “Not less than ninety per cent 
of our graduates upon beginning teaching are asked to direct one or more 
extra-curricular activities of the kind listed in your classifications. In fact, 
such activities are so largely a part of the regular plan of school organization 
in this state that practically every alert teacher not only has opportunity for 
such direction but is likely to find her promotion more or less directly de- 
pendent upon her leadership in at least some limited phase of such activities.” 

Charters? and Waples concluded that—A careful analysis of the Common- 
wealth Teacher Training Study shows that the so-called extra-curricular 


*Barr, A. S., The Training of Teachers for the Direction of Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties, Educational Administration and Supervision, 15, pp. 350-355, May, 1929. 

*Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas, “The Commonwealth Teacher Training 
Study,” p. 21, University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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activities were very prominent among the many duties enumerated for the 
teacher. 

Anderson,’ in an Ohio study, found that the chances were more than four 
to one that beginning teachers would be responsible for extra-curricular 
duties requiring considerable time and planning. 

Cole* reported from his study of extra-curricular activities in the high 
schools of North Dakota that 73 per cent of the secondary school teachers of 
North Dakota supervised extra-curricular duties. 

Eliassen made a survey of approximately 1,500 recent teaching grad- 
uates of Ohio State University and found that about two-thirds of these 
graduates performed extra-curricular duties in addition to their teaching. 

From the above quotations and summaries it is clearly evident that teachers 
in service today are being required to perform extra-curricular duties as a 
part of their regular school routine. Accepting this as an established fact, 
the question then arises: 

Should teacher-training institutions attempt to give prospective teachers 
training in Extra-Curricular Activities as a part of their legitimate prepara- 
tion? Again I turn to authorities in the field for help on this problem. 

Irvine® found in a study of teachers (that graduated from schools of 
education) that 74 per cent had had no specific training for their duties in 
extra-curricular activities ; and that the training of the other 26 per cent was 
very general and limited in nature, with little application to concrete problems. 

He suggested additional courses more specific in nature should be given 
such as, (1) training for directing dramatics ; (2) coaching the various forms 
of athletics; (3) sponsoring school publications; (4) directing school clubs, 
etc. 

Gilchrist’ found that extra-curricular activities headed the list of fifteen 
items in which 207 teachers and 26 principals felt they had inadequate training. 

Oertel® concluded from observations that—The modern teacher needs to 
be prepared to handle extra-classroom activities as well as the regular academic 
subjects. There is a tendency to employ this type of teacher in preference to 


*Anderson, Earl W., “Extra-Curricular Duties,” Educational Research Bulletin 
(Ohio State University) VIII (October 9, 1929), 315-17. 
“Cole, R. D., “The High School Teaching Population of North Dakota,” p. 29. School 
? eel Bulletin, No. 5. University of North Dakota Departmental Bulletin, XIII, 


‘Eliassen, R. H., “The Teacher and Extra-Curriculum Activities,” School Review, 
40: 364-71, May, 1932. 

‘Irvine, Paul, The Relation of Undergraduate Preparation to Teaching Positions 
Among Graduates of the School of Education. Unpublished doctor’s thesis, New York 
University, 1928. 

‘Gilchirst, Robert S., “Inadequacy of Training of Secondary School Teachers and 
Principals,” School Review, 39; 140-146, F. ’31. 

*Oertel, Ernest E., “Wanted: Teachers Who Can Double,” The American School 
Board Journal, 85, Sept., 1932, 29-30. 
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professional coaches, directors, etc. Extra-curricular activities are being em- 
phasized more and more so that in some places they are being included in an 
activity period in the regular days’ schedule. 

“There is a great need for teachers who are able to stimulate groups of 
students to do meaningful, constructive things in controlled situation in the 
new activity programs. A teacher need not know how to do many ‘extras’ 
outside of teaching English or algebra or history. If she knows how to do 
one ‘extra’ well and is enthusiastic about doing it, she can be of inestimable 
value to a school.” 

Courses are being offered now in colleges on the organization and direction 
of extra-curricular activities. There is a widespread interest in the “activities 
period,” and a general indorsement of the new social programs. It is neces- 
sary that administrators recognize the importance of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, but it is more important still that the classroom teachers realize that 
they must prepare themselves for a new kind of teaching. It is essential that 
normal schools and colleges engaged in the preparation of teachers point out to 
young men and women who expect to become teachers that their chances for 
success will be much greater if they prepare themselves to assist in the 
activities programs in the schools in which they expect to teach. They should 
be told that they will be expected to “double.” Superintendents have a right 
to expect teacher-training institutions to prepare new teachers to be better 
adapted to the new educational scheme which requires teachers to gain much 
of their hold on students outside the classroom. If schools of today are to 
develop recreational hobbies and fancies in boys and girls, then first of all these 
same hobbies, fancies, and interests must be developed in their teachers. 

It behooves teachers now in service, as well as those in training, to prepare 
to meet the demands of tomorrow in a profession rapidly finding new and 
important instruments and tools for the more expeditious and effective shaping 
of its products. 

Quoting again from Eliassen :* “When more than half the teaching grad- 
uates supervise extra-curricular activities, the problem of adequate training 
for such participation becomes important. Teacher-training institutions need 
to recognize adequately the need for preparing teachers for these duties.” 

After concluding definitely that there is a real need for a training service 
program for the extra-curricular duties of teachers in secondary schools, it 
was decided to make an investigation of what is actually being done by in- 
stitutions to meet this need. 

This problem is approached from two angles: namely, what do college 
presidents and others engaged in training teachers say they are doing to meet 
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the problem; and, secondly, what does an analysis of the course offerings of 
the colleges engaged in training teachers show is actually being done in the 
way of specific training given in college courses? 

The first approach to the problem is to ascertain what college presidents 
and others engaged in training teachers say they are doing to meet the problem. 

In Barr’s’® study one president said: “The training of teachers for the 
direction of extra-curricular activities is an important teacher-training func- 
tion here. Each student’s possibilities for directing extra-curricular activities 
are analyzed and given careful consideration in the placement work of this 
college.” 

Another said: “Our institution provides a course for training teachers in 
extra-curricular activities, required for all upper grades and junior high school 
majors and taken as an elective by a considerable number of senior high school 
majors.” 

Still another said: “Our provisions for training teachers toward this type 
of leadership fall into two types: First, the direct study of such activities in 
one or more of the required teacher-training courses. A discussion of the 
educational values and especially the possibilities for vitalizing school work 
through such means is a regular part of the work in such courses as Principles 
of Teaching, Education for Citizenship, Rural School Problems, and Ele- 
mentary School Administration. Second, large opportunities are offered our 
students for direct participation in activities of this sort for the purpose of 
developing leadership and a familiarity with such activities. Among these 
opportunities open to students are such as the following: nature study club, 
hiking club, departmental clubs, supervised excursions for scientific or rec- 
reational purposes, and numerous special organizations in the way of music, 
art, physical activities and similar lines.” 

Barr concludes: “From all these data it has been found that four types 
of training are being provided, namely, (1) courses in the theory of extra- 
curricular activities; (2) systematic training in certain fields; (3) participa- 
tion in student activities; and (4) practice in directing extra-curricular ac- 
tivities.” 

Rutledge™ and Briscoe set up 48 guiding principles for the administra- 
tion of extra-curricular activities in teachers colleges and submitted them to 
60 executives of teachers colleges for approval or comment. A few of the 
principles sanctioned are quoted to show the drift of the philosophy under- 
lying the program approved by these executives. 

Principle I—The teachers college should encourage a rich program of 


“Barr, op. cit., 15, 350-355. 
"Rutledge, S. A., and Brisco, A. O., “Guiding Principles for the Administration of 
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extra-curricular activities as a means of a more complete development of the 
physical, mental, moral, and social life of the students. 

Principle 1I—The extra-curricular program of the teachers college should 
be sufficiently extensive to include the interests of all the students. 

Principle 11] —The extra-curricular activities of each student in the teachers 
college should be as varied as is consistent with his ability to carry his whole 
school load. 

Principle 1V —The extra-curricular program of the teachers college should 
be as adequately supervised as the curricular program. 

Principle V—The extra-curricular life in the teachers college should 
contribute to the professional preparation and efficiency of the student-teacher. 

Principle VI—The extra-curricular life in the teachers college should 
develop in each student-teacher social techniques and qualities of leadership 
for his future professional and community life. The extra-curricular life 
in the teachers college should contribute much to the growth of the per- 
sonality of the student-teacher. 

Principle VI]—Extra-curricular activities should supplement the cur- 
ricular activities of teachers colleges in cultivating the tastes, developing the 
aptitudes, refining the emotions, creating desirable attitudes, widening the 
vision, and giving practice in leadership to the student-teachers in the various 
fields of human activity and knowledge. 

The wholehearted approval of these 48 principles, a few of which are 
quoted above, shows that there should be a basic philosophy underlying the 
whole professional atmosphere of the teach-training institutions. An an- 
alysis of the quotations given from college executives also shows that con- 
siderable is being done in the way of control of student organizations and 
student social life on the campuses to prepare, in a measure at least, prospec- 
tive teachers for extra-curricular duties later in high school service. 

The other approach to the problem is an analysis of the course offerings of 
institutions engaged in the training of teachers in the field of the extra- 
curricular activities. 

To ascertain this it was decided to make an analysis of the curricular 
offerings of these institutions and see just what courses are offered in this 
field under the general heading of extra-curricular activities. Since prac- 
tically every type of higher institution engages, to some extent, in training 
teachers it was thought the best way to get some idea of the situation would 
be to take one specific group of institutions and analyze their offerings. After 
some thought the 142 members of the American Association of Teachers 


"One of those gives two courses of three credit hours each. 
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Colleges were used as the basis of the analysis. In this investigation an 
attempt was made: 

1. To discover how many institutions offer courses under some such 
general title as “Extra-Curricular Activities.” 

2. To discover how many institutions which, although they do not offer 
distinct courses in extra-curricular activities, do provide for the work by 
placing the topic in other courses. 


3. To discover by the amount of credit assigned the courses what em- 
phasis or importance is attached to the field. 

With this in mind the current catalogues of the 142 institutions were 
analyzed. The following findings resulted from the study: 


I. In 80 of these institutions no separate or distinct course in extra- 
curricular activities was offered. 


In reading their catalogues no course was found bearing this title nor a 
course description discovered which included it as one of the topics to be 
studied. 


II. In 62 of these institutions work in Extra-Curricular Activities of a 
very definite sort is found. It is classified as follows: 
16—lInstitutions offer one course 
1—Institution offers two courses 
6—Institutions offer one course and a topic in another course 
4— Institutions offer one course and a topic in two other courses 
24—Institutions offer only a topic in one course 
5—Institutions offer only a topic in two courses 
6—Institutions offer only a topic in three courses 


No. II above when analyzed shows that 27 of these institutions offer 
specific courses in Extra-Curricular Activities; while the other 35 care for 
such training by placing the topic in other courses being offered. 

III. An analysis of the credits carried by the separate courses offered in 
the 27 institutions shows the following: 

1—Institution allows 1.5 qr. crs. for course 
3—Institutions allow 2. qr. crs. for course 
1—Institution allows 2.5 qr. crs. for course 
129__Tnstitutions allow 3. qr. crs. for course 
3—Institutions allow 4. qr. crs. for course 
10—Institutions allow 2 semester crs. for course 


It is evident that a three-quarter or two semester credit course (both are 
of the same credit value) is the typical offering where specific courses in extra- 
curricular activities are found. 
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SuMMARY OF INSTITUTIONAL OFFERINGS 


We may summarize the present status of teacher training in the extra- 
curricular activities in the 142 member institutions of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges as follows: 

1. Eighty institutions offer no specific work in the field as evidenced by 
their catalogues. 

2. Sixty-two institutions offer work of a very definite sort in Extra- 
Curricular Activities. 

3. Of the 62 institutions offering work in extra-curricular activities, 26 
offer one course; 1 offers two courses; and 35 provide for the work by 
placing the topic in some other course offered by the institution. 

4. An analysis of the credits carried by the separate courses offered in 
extra-curricular activities in the 27 institutions shows that two semesters or 
three-quarters credit represent the most common practice of evaluation. 


CoNCLUSION 


1. It is very evident that teachers in service are called upon to perform 
many extra-curricular duties which constitute a regular part of their daily 
routine. A reading of a list of these duties compels the conclusion that they 
are of such a nature as to admit of training as the curricular duties do. 

2. In the second place it is evident the extra-curricular activities in the 
minds of educators are becoming increasingly important and are receiving 
more and more attention. Many college executives fully recognize their values 
and are placing more and more stress upon them in their training programs. 

3. In the third place 62, or 43.7 per cent, of the 142 member institutions 
of the American Association of Teachers Colleges offer courses or parts of 
courses specifically in the field of extra-curricular activities for the training 
of teachers. This means that nearly one-half of these institutions sense the 
problem and are making a definite effort to meet it through specific courses in 
training. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


First: That all types of institutions engaged in teacher training broaden 
their curricular offerings so as to include courses in extra-curricular activities 
as a part of their training programs. 

Second: That all types of student activities on the campuses of these in- 
stitutions be so organized and administered as to be of very definite service 
to prospective teachers in training. This value would accrue in a twofold 
manner, namely, by providing an enriched extra-curricular activities program 
for college students to participate in, and by affording ample opportunity for 
students under guidance to practice in the direction of these activities. 
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THE UNPROFESSIONAL PROFESSION 


ORIN F. CROW 
School of Education, University of South Carolina 


I 


The status of the teaching profession has long been a perennial target for 
the shots of self-appointed critics. The unprofessional conduct of teachers is 
an important topic of conversation wherever superintendents gather and is 
often implied in discussions of the curriculum and of school management in 
general. Teachers themselves appear to have some doubt as to their pro- 
fessional standing, and the general public apparently takes its cue from the 
teachers and adds to the doubt. 

No one seems to doubt, however, that medicine is a profession or that 
lawyers are a professional group. Even chiropractors and morticians are 
looked upon by the general public as professional men, but if educators and 
publicists are to be believed, teachers are drifting somewhere between the 
status of unskilled laborers and that of professional experts. 


The shortcomings of teachers are numerous if the allegations of critics are 
to be believed. Among the various criticisms often mentioned are that their 
scholarship is poor, that their training is limited. Their assignments are too 
textual, inane, and unrelated to pupil interest. They are unacquainted with 
the aims of the school as a society developing instrument. They are afflicted 
with congenital inerita so far as.classroom work is concerned, but show great 
energy in moving from position to position. Teaching is a peripatetic pro- 
fession. The unethical standards of teachers are reflected in the attitudes 
exhibited towards pupils, parents, the community, the school, school boards, 
administrators, and other members of the profession. 


II 


Teachers are probably heirs to all the faults of the human race as well as 
to the specific faults of an unprofessional profession. Poorly prepared, lazy, 
peripatetic teachers who regard their professional obligations lightly are 
effects rather than causes of unprofessionalism among teachers. While in 
many cases the effects and causes parallel each other it may be assumed that 
there are some general underlying causes of the non-professional outlook of 
the teaching profession. 

Perhaps one of the chief causes of the unprofessional spirit among the 
instructors of the youth of America is low standards of entrance into teaching. 
Low qualifications make it easy for many unfit persons to obtain licenses to 
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teach. This is not true of the other professions. Law, medicine, dentistry, 
engineering, and the other professions have strict qualifications for entrance. 
In addition to specialized training rigid examinations are required. Without 
special training and examinations lawyers cannot obtain licenses to practice 
medicine, engineers cannot qualify as dentists, nor can a physician become a 
lawyer, or a dentist, or anengineer. But engineers, lawyers, physicians, dentists 
may become teachers by the simple expedient of applying for licenses, with 
perhaps the addition of a little summer training in education in some states. 
Professions with low standards of entrance will attract more than their share 
of incompetents. 

Low salary payments to teachers is a criticism that has been voiced for 
many years. Low salaries paralleling low standards reflect a low public 
estimation of the value of teaching. Teachers and the general public regard 
teaching as an unskilled occupation and therefore salaries are closely related 
to the unskilled laborer’s wage. If the principle—the public is willing to pay 
for what it gets—applies here, it is evident that the public considers the 
services of teachers of comparatively little value. 

Low salaries mean a low standard of living. If teachers are unable to 
provide for themselves comfortable living conditions, their morale will be low. 
Teachers should have money to spend on books, magazines, travel, advanced 
study, and other means of self-improvement and cultural advantage. Many 
teachers, however, are paid so little during the school term that they are barely 
able to subsist during vacation periods. Teachers have to live twelve months 
in the year while they are often paid only seven, or eight, or nine months. 
Unprofessional pay promotes an unprofessional spirit among teachers. 

Poor management is a major source of unprofessionalism in the teaching 
profession. Workmanship on the part of teachers may be seriously affected 
by the internal management of individual school systems. Little annoyances 
are cumulative in their effect on morale. Such things as pay checks arriving 
late, requisitions for materials passing unnoticed, vaccillation of supervisors. 
and superintendents, favoritism, the appointment of incompetents, inadequate 
recognition of merit, the granting of special privileges for non-professional 
reasons are all causes of noticeable unrest. School board members who charge 
teachers for appointments and who mismanage school funds contribute their 
share of managerial disturbance. Confidence in the management of an or- 
ganization is prerequisite to the success of the organization. 

The lack of professional fitness on the part of superintendents and the 
lack of integrity on the part of both superintendents and school boards are 
contributing causes to the professional delinquency of teachers. Classroom 
teachers attend summer schools but often find it impossible to put into effect 
the improved practices they learned due to the apathy of principals and su- 
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perintendents. The inadequate training of superintendents dampens the 
ardor of the school personnel and results in poor espirit de corps. 


Ill 


A major remedy for the prevailing condition in the teaching profession 
would be to improve the teaching personnel by restricting entrance into the 
profession. Teachers cannot hope to make a profession of teaching if the 
present low standards of entrance are permitted to continue. Restrictions 
may well take the form of rigid certificate requirements based upon training 
regulations covering the selection of candidates, the provision of a definite 
curriculum for training, and rigid examinations for licenses. The selection 
of candidates for training and the requirement of examinations for licenses 
imply a program of training for entrance into the profession. 


An ideal program of teacher training is a goal toward which to work. 
Teachers should be trained beyond the bachelor’s degree obtained in arts and 
science colleges. There should be professional schools of education definitely 
vocational in nature. The curriculum should cover two years and would 
lead to a degree of bachelor of education. This plan is somewhat similar 
to that of training lawyers. Teachers should be no less professional 
and no less professionally trained than members of other recognized 
professions. The curriculum for the training of teachers should include the 
subject matter of instruction as well as the various courses in the history, 
sociology, and philosophy of education, and methods of presenting subject 
matter. The practical side of the’ work should be emphasized and a year of 
interneship should be required. Obviously, this plan is not feasible at the 
present time, but the various states are now able to take important steps toward 
the future realization of some such plan. 


It is well known that teachers colleges contain a large number of students 
manifestly unfit for teaching. The most promising, intelligent, physically fit, 
alert young men and young women who have the teaching personality should 
be admitted to the teacher-training curriculum and other persons should be 
discouraged from applying for admission. If after admission candidates 
exhibit poor promise of teaching success, they should be discouraged from 
becoming teachers. 

Executive officers in charge of teacher-training work have been impressed 
with the fact that all their graduates are not really qualified for teaching. 
Although passing in their work many would-be teachers are deficient in 
scholarship, in teaching personality, and in practice teaching. It is in that 
connection that a rigid system of examinations could be relied upon to correct 
the major defect in the certification of teachers. 
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Success in passing a rigid state examination for certification should not 
automatically lead to a permanent license to teach. To renew a license, teachers, 
whether in service or not, should show evidence of further study at periodic 
intervals. Within a few years it would be possible to restrict the number of 
licenses in accordance with the estimated number of positions available, with 
perhaps a small surplus. This should be done by licensing only the best 
qualified candidates. No one should be allowed to stand the examination 
unless he has had specific training for the specific type of certificate sought. 

In addition to raising the standards of entrance into the profession, at- 
tention should be paid to the improvement of the professional conduct of 
teachers in service. One factor which distinguishes a profession from an 
ordinary occupation is a code of ethics or standard of conduct to which the 
members of the profession voluntarily adhere in order to protect the goodwill 
of the profession. 

Teaching as a profession has been so loosely organized that teachers have 
been largely unconcerned about the professional ethics of its members. If 
teaching becomes a profession, strictly speaking, it will be necessary for 
teachers to set up and strictly conform to reasonable professional standards. 
Licenses should be revoked upon the recommendation of county teachers as- 
sociations or perhaps by the licensing authority in original jurisdiction. 

To insure proper public respect for teaching the salaries of teachers should 
be sufficient to guarantee a standard of living at least equal to that of the 
community in which the teacher works and in small communities the standard 
of living should probably be above the average. Salaries should be sufficient 
to enable teachers to make their own provisions for old age. Teachers should 
be paid and not pensioned. The self-reliance of teachers implied in this con- 
nection would not prevent the formation of retirement systems or annunity 
associations, but it would prevent the pauperization of teachers. The public 
will be willing to pay adequate salaries for professional services when it 
feels that it is receiving professional services. 

There are doubtless other avenues of approach to the professionalization 
of teaching but better training, higher entrance requirements into the pro- 
fession, and adequate salaries will go a long way toward increasing the respect 
of pupils and public for the man or woman in the nation’s classrooms. When 
teachers become persons of power by means of the knowledge they possess 


and the things they teach and the professional ethics they follow, teaching will 
come into its own. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES VOCABULARY DIFFICULTIES IN 
THE UPPER GRADES 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
GEORGE E. HOLLISTER 
Eastern South Dakota Normal School 


For the pupil in the classroom the meanings that he gets from his social 
studies reading must be clear and vivid. In regard to the importance of a 
large recognition vocabulary, John Dewey has said: “Symbols are . 
symbols only by virtue of what they suggest and represent, i. ¢., meanings. . . . 
Our power to think effectively depends upon possession of a capital fund of 
meanings which may be applied when desired.” Meanings should not be 
hidden in a vocabulary with which it is beyond the power of the child to cope. 
He needs new words to challenge his thinking and, in fact, to extend his 
vocabulary, but not to the extent that his thinking will be seriously handi- 
capped. 

Authors of textbook materials for the primary grades have for many years 
carefully graded the vocabulary usage in such materials in the light of re- 
search. At the senior high school and college levels students are able to cope 
with an adult and technical vocabulary. That the vocabulary problem is 
more in need of critical investigation at the intermediate and upper grade 
levels than at any other is revealed by the paucity of research in this field. 
It was with the hope of discovering the extent of vocabulary difficulties in 
social studies instruction in the seventh and eighth grades that this study was 
carried out. 

There is general agreement that each person possesses two types of vo- 
cabularies: (1) a speaking vocabulary, and (2) a recognition vocabulary. 
This study dealt with the latter type. The major problems of this study were: 
(1) to discover whether or not the vocabulary that the pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades meet in their social studies reading is unnecessarily difficult ; 
(2) to discover the frequency of difficulty with unknown words; and (3) to 
determine the relation between vocabulary knowledge and the factors of sex, 
age, intelligence, and school grade. 

The data for this study were secured by the development and administra- 
tion of a vocabulary test to a large number of students. The technique 
originated and used by Kirkpatrick and Terman was followed in this case.” 


John Dewey, How We Think, 176. 
mm, A. Kirkpatrick, “A Vocabulary Test,” Popular Science Monthly, (1907), 70, 
157-64. 


Lewis M. Terman, “The Vocabulary Test As a Measure of Intelligence,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, (1918), 9, 452-456. 
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The reason for the testing program was to discover, if possible, the approxi- 
mate size of the recognition vocabulary of pupils in relation to their vocabu- 
lary difficulties. The pupils were then asked to make a list of the unfamiliar 
words met as they read their social studies assignments. No definite time 
limit or limitation on the number of the words to be submitted was set. These 
factors were uncontrolled in order that the list of unknown words secured 
from the subjects of the study would be truly representative. 

This study involved over three hundred cases from schools of diverse 
types in the states of South Dakota and Kentucky. The pupils participating 
in the study included students in training schools, in urban public schools, 
and in rural schools. A total of 307 pupils took part in the study. The average 
recognition vocabulary of the seventh grade pupils was found to be 8,671 
words, and that of the eighth grade pupils, 9,794 words. 


DirFiIcuLty oF Social STUDIES VOCABULARY 

The recognized technique used to determine the difficulty in social vocabu- 
lary is not intricate. It may be used by any classroom teacher to determine 
the recognition vocabulary of her class. In recent years this technique has 
been referred to as “Terman’s Technique.” Recent study has shown that 
Kirkpatrick reported the use of this method as early as 1907. The method 
of constructing such a test is to select an abridged dictionary which is pre- 
sumed to contain the basic words of our language. From this dictionary one 
hundred words are chosen by the “chance-methodical” method of selection. 
For instance, if the dictionary chosen is found to have 18,000 words and by 
estimation it is found that the selection of the third word in the second column 
on every sixth page covers the dictionary and gives a list of one hundred 
words then the words so selected are the test words. Pupils are then asked 
to define them or to give evidence that they understand their meanings by 
using them in sentences. If it is found that a pupil knows fifty of the one 
hundred test words, it is assumed that he has 9,000 words in his recognition 
vocabulary. 

In the studies which have been made there is quite a variation in the 
results of recognition vocabulary testing. The results show in Table I that 
the larger the dictionary from which words are taken, the larger the score 
that the pupil will likely make. Reasons which may have contributed to this 
seemingly large variation are: (1) the reliability of the samplings, (2) the 
difference in the methods of recording the reactions of the pupils, and (3) the 
leniency or strictness in scoring these reactions. The variations may also be 
accounted for, in part at least, by the fact that the pupils were different in 
the different tests and that their respective backgrounds may have varied 
significally. The range of the scores on the tests based upon dictionaries of 
approximately the same size is not great. 
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Revative DirricuLty oF UNFAMILIAR Worps 

The second problem of this study involved the determination of the 
relative difficulty of the words which were unknown to the pupils. In order 
to do this the pupils were asked to list the words they did not know as they 
were preparing their social studies work. No time limit was set nor any 
definite number of words required from each pupil in order to safeguard 
against the listing of any words to fulfill requirements. As a result of this 
activity a total of 11,071 words was listed. After the elimination of duplica- 
tions it was found that there were actually 3,733 different words reported. 
These words were then checked with the Thorndike and Horn lists of the 
ten thousand words in our language most commonly used. The final check 
showed that 60.9 per cent of these words are not in the Horn list and 46.8 per 
cent are not found in the Thorndike list. This difference is caused by the 
mechanical make-up of the two lists. In the Thorndike list the word “abolish” 
also included “abolished” and “abolishing.” ‘This is not true of the Horn list 
where only the base word or connotation would have been included. This 
means that many words that were reported as difficult were not found in the 
Thorndike list since there are in reality fewer basic concepts found in this 
list than in the Horn list. When the base word was given in the Horn list 
and listed by the pupil in this study in another form it was credited as being 
found in the list. 

TABLE II 


Tue Fiery Most Dirricutt Worps ENCOUNTERED AND 
THE FREQUENCY OF DIFFICULTY 


No Worp FREQUENCY]| No. Worp FREQUENCY 
2 \controversy.... 52 22 
50 28 |misdemeanors. 22 
45 29 22 
35 31 jveto 22 
32 32 jcorrupt.. 21 
8 31 33 jeloquence 21 
31 34 21 

10 30 21 
15 26 40 20 
23 43 20 
23 19 
21 23 46 {nullification 19 
23 48 18 

22 18 

22 18 
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When the fact is considered that there were over 300 pupils in the study 
and that a total of 11,071 words was reported, the conclusions appear war- 
ranted that there is a vocabulary problem in current social studies materials at 
the upper grade and junior high school levels. 


It is interesting to examine a list of the 50 words of highest frequency 
reported by the pupils as those not known and the frequency of mention of 
each. Table II contains this list. 

The rather close relation between vocabulary ability and intelligence has 
been pointed out by a number of investigators.? Correlations ranging from 
45 to .91 have been determined. The pupils of the two grades tested in this 
study show not only a close relation between vocabulary ability and intelli- 
gence but that the relation is the same in the two groups. There is a correla- 
tion of .69 between vocabulary ability and intelligence in both seventh and 
eighth grade groups as shown in Table III. 

Table III also gives the correlation between age and vocabulary abilities. 
It is interesting to note through the negative correlations that the younger 
pupils of this study had a tendency to have larger vocabularies. 


TABLE III 
COOEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN VOCABULARY TEST SCORES 
AND I. Q’s AND AGES 


1.Q. AGE 
GIRLS Boys GRADE GIRLS Boys GRADE 
Seventh r .690 -730 -698 —.313 —.470 —.413 
Grade 
P.E.r .053 .67 .048 .077 .067 .052 
Eighth r .709 652 692 |—.215 |—.242 | —.239 
Grade 
P.E.r -050 .076 .037 .072 .032 .051 
Combined r .694 —.295 
Grades 
.044 .38 


In regard to the difference found between the two grades studied, one 
significant fact stands out. Of the 3,733 different words that were reported as 
difficult, only 771 words were common to both grades. This would seem to 


*George C. Brandenburg, “Psychological Aspects of Language,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, (1918), 9, 313-32. 


Lewis M. Terman, “The Vocabulary Test as a Measure of Intelligence,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, (1918), 9, 452-56. 

Lewis M. Terman, et al, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1, Stanford University 
Press, 1925. 

David E. Davis, The Vocabulary of a Child at the Ages of Four, Five, and Six Years, 
Master’s Thesis, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1927. 
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indicate that there is quite an increased vocabulary requirement for the higher 
grade. 
CoNCLUSIONS 


Objective evidence has been given to show that there is a vocabulary prob- 
lem which must be met by both authors and teachers in the use of social studies 
materials for the upper grades. 

It is evident that the presence of too many unknown words prevents the 
pupil from securing the larger thought of the printed page. It is true, how- 
ever, that pupils need to meet new words, but not unless they can meet them at 
such a rate as to be assimilated. To find that a group of three hundred pupils 
of the seventh and eighth grades lists as unfamiliar words a total of 3,733 
different words found in social studies materials indicates that this problem 
should be considered in the selection and adoption of texts for the upper 
grades. This fact is verified when it is noted that when checked by the Horn 
and Thorndike lists of the 10,000 most commonly used words in our language, 
60.9 per cent of these unfamiliar words do not appear in the Horn list and 
46.8 per cent are not contained in the Thorndike list. There seems little 
justification for the appearance of such words as “transcendentalist” in upper 
grade content materials. Where technical words or words conveying concepts 
which are new to pupils are introduced care should be taken to reduce the 
difficulty to the minimum. 


In this study the tests revealed that the girls possess a higher recognition 
vocabulary than the boys. This is contrary to the findings in the majority of 
studies. It may be explained here by the fact that the girls made an average 
score on standard intelligence tests which was nine points higher than the 
average score made by the boys. In this study the score made on vocabulary 
recognition is inversely proportional to the chronological age of the pupil. 
These findings indicate the necessity of giving careful attention to the vocabu- 
lary difficulties of boys and girls alike with special attention to the over-age 
pupil. 

Several problems deserving additional study have been recognized and 
are listed. One of the most fundamental problems in this field is that of 
determining what proportion of words read can be new words with rea- 
sonable expectation of assimilation of content. The question of the variation 
at the different grade levels is a significant related problem. 


The word lists used for comparison purposes in this study are constructed 
from adult word counts. Perhaps the developing child has a vocabulary that 
is peculiar to childhood. If so, such a vocabulary should be used. What these 
words are and the extent to which they should be used are problems that are 
vital and need further study. 
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Another problem which this study reveals is that of the difference in the 
recognition vocabulary of pupils of seventh and eighth grades. Why were only 
771 of the 3,733 different words of difficulty common to both of the groups 
studied? What should be the normal expectancy of increase in vocabulary ele 
demands from one grade to another? Further light on these and similar 
problems would bring us closer to the solution of the methods and techniques 
incident to presentation and treatment in the social studies. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE 


The Sixth Annual School Administrators Conference will continue for 
three full days this summer—Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, June 24, 
25, and 26. 


Superintendents, principals, supervisors, and school-board members will 
be in attendance from all the Southern States. It is expected that over 1,000 
school executives will register for the conference this year. There will be no 
admission charges to any of the programs. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE 
ON 
NEW EDUCATION AT WORK 


This will be held at Peabody June 13 and 14. National leaders in Pro- 
gressive Education will participate in the various programs. 


THE CASE FOR THE LIBRARY-STUDY HALL 


CHARLES W. BOARDMAN 
Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


Some years ago an administrator of a large high school, dissatisfied with 
the effectiveness of the central library in his school, sat discussing his problem 
with a secondary school librarian of national prominence. Intrigued by 
what he believed to be the possibilities of the library-study hall, he suggested 
that this form of library organization might solve the problem in his school. 
“That merely shows your ignorance of the school library,” said the librarian. 
The point of view expressed by this remark has been so frequently held by 
school librarians that it seems desirable to examine the library-study hall idea 
to discover what merits it has, if any. 

The recognition of the importance of the library in the secondary school 
is a relatively recent development. Previous to 1900, high school libraries were 
unknown except in a very few schools. With the opening of the present cen- 
tury educators with a larger vision of the meaning of secondary education 
began to urge the values of the high school library; growing slowly in the 
succeeding decade, the rather wide spread movement to establish libraries in 
the high school has occurred since approximately 1910. The changing con- 
ception of secondary education and the development of the modern methods 
of instruction were influential forces in this development. 

The earlier high school libraries were established as central libraries separate 
from the study hall. Among the factors which may be suggested as possible 
causes of this conception of the school library, two were possibly more potent 
than the others. (1) College libraries were usually central libraries and the 
college formed a pattern influencing the development in the high school. 
(2) The textbook was regarded as the primary source of learning and the 
library was a place to which pupils would go occasionally for reference reading. 
The use of the library was confined to few fields, particularly English, history 
and the social studies, and its values in science, mathematics, art, home eco- 
nomics, industrial and commercial subjects, educational and vocational guid- 
ance, and the development of desirable habits of leisure reading were unknown 
or neglected. Consequently libraries were thought of as rooms which would 
accommodate only a fraction of the pupil body free from classrooms at one 
time. 

Approximately two decades ago some educators began to urge that this 
older conception of the library limited largely its proper functioning in the 
education of the adolescent and means were sought to bring larger numbers 
of pupils into daily contact with library facilities. It was at this time that 
the suggestion was made that the study hall and the library be combined so 
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that all pupils in the school could have daily access and exposure to library 
materials. 


This idea of the library-study hall met with opposition from the beginning 
upon the ground that the functions of the library and study hall were of a 
diverse, even an opposing nature, and that their combination would not result 
in an effective or desirable form of school service. This school of thought! 
has persisted to the present time. Certain high schools, among them the 
laboratory schools of the University of Chicago and the University of Minne- 
sota, believing that the library-study hall possessed larger values for the 
education of children than the central library separate from the study hall 
and that the merits of this organization should be determined by experimental 
test, combined the library and the study hall. From the pioneer work of such 
schools has developed the concept of the library-study hall found in hundreds 
of our secondary schools today. In some instances conditions in a school 
have led to the establishment of the library-study hall as a means of relieving 
over crowded study halls. In general, however, its growth has rested upon 
the values found in this type of organization by the schools which have 
adopted it. 

No very dependable evidence seems to exist concerning the frequency of 
occurrence of the library-study hall organization in our high schools. The 
recent National Survey of Secondary Education studied 390 high school 
libraries selected because they were believed to be particularly successful or 
efficient. If these schools may be accepted as a sample of those having the 
better school libraries, and to some extent an indication of the situation in this 
country, we may assume that the prevalence of the library-study hall is some- 
what as shown in Table I. 

From this table several implications may be drawn. Apparently the library- 
study hall is used as the place for all pupils to study more frequently in schools 
enrolling 750 or fewer pupils than in those larger. As an organization to 
which part of the pupils are assigned daily it is found most frequently in 
schools enrolling from 301 to 2,000 pupils, but the proportion in schools of 
more than 2,000 pupils is interesting. It is possible that over crowded con- 


“The library is organized for individual growth, the study hall for group supervision ; 
the library seeks to develop initiative, the study hall to discourage it.” Cook: Edith L.: 
Ba Hall and Library in Combination.” Michigan Library Bulletin 8: 133-36. May, 
1 


“The library . . . is the place the pupil repairs when his textbook fails him or where 
he prepares work requiring initiative and consultation with some one who can direct him 
to varied sources of information. . . . Altogether the separation of the library and the 
study hall seems thoroughly desirable except . . . in the small high school where combina- 
tion is necessary for reasons of economy or in case of other schools following ultra modern 
programs. The ideal arrangement is a library adjacent to or connecting with study halls.” 


Fargo, Lucile F.: The Library in the School, p. 339. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1930. 
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TABLE I 
PerceENT OF HicH ScHOOLs oF Various USING THE 
Liprary-Stupy In WHOLE oR Part? 


NuMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 


100 or 2001 or 

Lgss 101—300 | 301—750 | 751—2000| TOTAL 
No. of pupils As- 
signed fto Library; 
Study-Hall —.......... (52) (73) (82) (103) (54) (364) 
aaa... 34.6 17.8 10.9 3.8 1.8 12.0 
Part of Pupils 11.5 15.0 28.0 23.3 7.2 18.4 
Ee 46.1 32.8 38.9 27.1 9.0 30.4 


ditions may account in some instances for the part-time library-study hall 
found in these schools (301-2,000 pupils), but other factors, such as presumed 
values of this type of organization, may also account for the results found. 
In general the library-study hall, for all or part of the pupils, is found most 
frequently among smaller schools, but its prevalence among those enrolling 
more than 750 pupils is marked. 

The advent and growth of the library-study hall has taken place in the face 
of sharp opposition. In part this opposition has rested upon tradition, in part 
upon real problems met in the inauguration and development of the library- 
study hall, and in part upon the failure to understand the American high 
school, the modern concepts of education and methods of instruction, and the 
challenge these have offered to make the library function most effectively in 
the education of all the pupils. It would seem appropriate to examine the 
premises upon which this opposition is based. 

One of the difficulties which meets a proposal to change any aspect of our 
social institutions, be it government, commerce, industry, or social welfare, is 
the opposition which springs from those affected by the proposed change. 
Moved by a variety of causes, such as belief that the old order is best, opposi- 
sition to change, fear of its effect upon one’s personal interests, etc., this 
opposition tends to preserve the traditional. This is equally as true in educa- 
tion as in other social agencies. The proposal to establish the library-study 
hall has met this opposition based upon tradition, upon the maintenance of the 
old order. The central library separate from the study hall had become 
established as the orthodox method of organizing and administering the school 


"Adapted from Johnson, B. Lamar: The Secondary School Library, p. 36. United 
States Office of Education, Bulletin 17, 1932, monograph No. 17. Only schools in which 
pupils had free periods for study are included in this table. 
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library. The proposed change broke with this tradition. It meant study and 
work to inaugurate and establish it. It threatened to add new duties, to in- 
crease the amount of work of the librarian, and to demand energy and 
originality to solve the problems the new organization would present. Lacking 
vision to see possibilities for greater service to education and fearful of the 
effect of the new proposal upon them, many librarians opposed the library- 
study hall as inimical to the work of the librarian and to the services the 
library should perform. 

In brief the arguments raised against the library-study hall may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) It forces the librarian to perform added duties not 
compatible with her work as librarian, such as pupil accounting and clerical 
routines, which curtail her functions as a librarian and over load her. (2) It 
destroys the atmosphere of work in the study hall because the library activities 
require a less formal routine, and demand larger freedom in moving about, 
all of which result in greater possibilities for distraction and for less con- 
centration in the study of assignments. (3) It also destroys the atmosphere 
of the library because it introduces the more formal control and direction of 
the study hall into the library, increases disciplinary problems, and tends to 
subordinate the individual to the group. (4) Finally it increases the loss of 
library books because of inability to check and enforce library regulations. 

That these objections are not purely academic is shown by the statements 
of librarians of library-study halls. Johnson* found that 28 out of 50 li- 
brarians in charge of library-study halls disliked it for causes such as these. 
An examination of these objections: will, however, disclose that fact that they 
are not inherent in the library-study hall, that there are adequate means of 
solving them, and that some of the problems apply with equal force to the 
separate library. 

It is evident that if the numbers of pupils who use the library is increased 
the problems of pupil accounting will be larger. From the standpoint of 
making the library function in the education of the children, of enriching the 
materials of learning, and of using pupils’ time economically it would seem 
that the library should be filled every period. But it does not appear to be 
more difficult or time consuming to check pupils’ attendance in assigned seats 
in the library-study hall than to check the same number of pupils in attendance 
in the separate library by means of pass slips from a study hall. Competent 
librarians will find means of delegating such duties. In many library-study 
halls there is a library council, composed of pupils, who perform these routine 
duties. In others, teachers are assigned for this purpose. The exact solution 
in a specific school will depend upon the ingenuity of the librarian and the 
exigencies of the local situation. Certainly there are adequate and easily 


*Johnson, B. Lamar: op. cit., pp. 36-38. 
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administered means of solving this difficulty so that it will not be more burden- 
some in the library-study hall than in the fully used library separate from the 
study hall. In fact, the inadequate facilities in many central school libraries 
to care for the numbers of pupils coming from study halls to use library 
facilities present even greater problems of congestion and of administration 
of pupil attendance. It is true that the work of the librarian will be increased 
if the library-study hall causes more pupils to use library materials than the 
separate library does. Encouraging the use of library materials is, however, 
the function of the library. Any procedure which will increase the use of the 
library is educationally desirable. As will be shown later, the library-study 
hall does increase the number of pupils using library materials. Any added 
load upon the librarian growing out of the library-study hall is not caused 
by greater problems in pupil accounting, but by greater use of the library by 
the pupils. 

Of larger importance are the charges that the library-study hall is not a 
study hall because it tends to set up conditions which prevent satisfactory 
study and is not a library because it destroys the library atmosphere by introduc- 
ing formal study hall conditions into the library. Fundamentally these two ob- 
jections mean that the functions of the two services, the study hall and the 

‘library, are believed to be different and incompatible. The library is thought 
of as a place in which the individual studies in an atmosphere of larger in- 
dividual freedom but of cooperative effort toward the maintenance of desirable 
conditions for work. The study hall is conceived as a place in which pupils 
are held under more formal conditions of control by teachers and where in- 


dividual freedom and cooperative effort are greatly lessened if not entirely 
absent. 


These concepts of the library and the study hall rest, in last analysis, upon 
different philosophies of education. The former is a more modern philosophy 
which emphasizes the development of pupils in self-direction, in cooperative 
effort, and in the socialization of the individual. The latter is founded upon 
an out-moded philosophy of control and of repression. If the principles stated 
above for the development of a library are sound, then they are equally valid 
as a basis for the development of a study hall. Actually there is no reason 
preventing the organization and administration of a study hall upon the same 
principles as those for the library: in fact, many schools have study halls 
operating upon these principles. In a modern high school founded upon a 
modern philosophy of education there should be nothing incompatible in the 
nature or “atmosphere” of the study hall or the library which make either 
inimical to the other. Rather each should be developed so that it may con- 


tribute to the other, and both to the education of pupils in socially desirable 
attitudes and conduct. 


x 
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Modern authorities* upon the library have stated that one of its functions 
is to aid in the civic growth of the pupils in the school. If this is accepted as 
an objective for the library, the library-study hall merely offers a larger op- 
portunity to aid in the development of desirable social attitudes and habits. 
The problems of freedom of movement by pupils to obtain or consult library 
materials are no more difficult to administer in a library-study hall than in 
a separate library which is so fulfilling its functions that large numbers of 
pupils use its facilities each period. The same techniques which are success- 
ful in the latter will operate equally successfully in the former. 

Nor does the fact that some pupils in the library-study hall may be studying 
textbooks or other non-library materials destroy the library atmosphere. After 
all, these pupils are studying and learning, which is the best that could be 
asked of them if they were studying library books. There does not seem to 
be anything in industry or study incongruous with the library, no matter what 
learning tools a pupil is using. In high schools whose enrollments are so 
large that only a part of the pupils may be assigned to the library-study hall 
at any one period, the work of the pupils must be planned, of course, so that 
the time in the library-study hall may be used for library materials. Such a 
program has been developed successfully in Technical High School,5 Omaha, 
Nebr., a school of about 4,000 pupils. In smaller schools, in which all the 
pupils free at one period may be accommodated in the library-study hall, there 
is no sound reason either in educational philosophy or in library administration 
to oppose such a combination of the two. In fact, the very principles which are 
thought to be best for the administration of the library are equally desirable 
for the study hall. : 

The final objection to the library-study hall is that it increases the loss 
of books. There are no data available to show whether there is a greater loss 
of books under one type of library organization than under the other. From 
experience with both the separate library and library-study hall organizations 
in large and medium size high schools, the writer does not feel that the loss is 
greater in one than the other. The same methods which preserve books for 
library use in former will also in the latter. It is a matter of education in ethics 
and in recognition of the rights of others and the privileges of the individual. 

It should not be assumed that in inaugurating and developing a library- 
study hall difficulties such as have been discussed in the preceding paragraphs 
will not arise. Some of them undoubtedly will. The point here made is that 
these difficulties are not inherent in the library-study hall type of organization 
and that solutions can be found through wise administration and through the 


‘Fargo, Lucile F.: op. cit., p. 13. 


Logasa, Hannah: The High School Library, p. 50. N. Y. D. Appleton Co. 1928. 
"Fargo, Lucile F.: op. cit., p. 336. 
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education of the pupils concerning the use of the library. Much depends upon 
the educational leadership of the principal, upon the vision and administrative 
skill of the librarian, and upon the wisdom of these two in educating both the 
pupils and the faculty of the school. The fact that many successful library- 
study halls are in operation today is evidence that the difficulties are more 
fancied than real, and can be overcome. 

At an earlier point in this article the statement was made that part of the 
opposition to the library-study hall was due to the failure to recognize the 
challenge that the modern high school offers to make the library function 
effectively in educating the adolescent. Let us consider for a moment the 
functions or services the library should perform in education of youth. Broad- 
ly speaking, they may be summed up as three. The library should provide for 
the enrichment of the teaching and learning in the school. This includes not 
only obtaining and making available to teachers and pupils collateral, supple- 
mentary and reference materials, but also the inculcation of habits of in- 
formational reading for classroom and educational purposes. Further, the 
library should provide opportunity for and aid in educating pupils in reading 
for personal pleasure and information, encouraging the development of habits 
and attitudes toward the library and toward reading which may be of life-long 
value. Finally the library should provide for instruction about and practice 
in the use of the tools of the library, such as knowledge .of the catalogs, of 
indices, of uses of the cards in the files, etc., which will enable the individual 
to become independent in his ability to use the library for his own needs. 
There are, of course, other functions the library should perform, such as 
assisting in the education of teachers in service, bringing new materials of 
value in the curriculum to the attention of teachers, acquiring new books, etc., 
but those outlined are the ones which have to do most directly with the pupils 
themselves and with their more immediate or personal educational and learn- 
ing needs. 

If these functions are accepted as sound, and every authoritative text upon 
the library mentions them, then the challenge to the library is to make them 
effective in the lives of all the children. To do this it is necessary that the 
pupils be exposed daily to situations and experiences in which these functions 
can operate. The library separate from the study hall makes this difficult. 
It is a separate room to which pupils have to be transferred by some admin- 
istrative device, such as pass slips. This very fact of transfer from study hall 
to library tends to set up an attitude that library work is a specialized kind of 
study, not the normal everyday type of work pupils do. Because of this, assign- 
ments involving library materials are often regarded by pupils as a burden, a 
peculiar kind of work which is an added load upon them. The adverse affect 
upon the work of progressive teachers who are trying to use enriched ma- 
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terials of instruction is obvious. The fact, too, that separate libraries are 
often so small that only a small per cent of the pupils can obtain access at one 
period often leads to limiting them to pupils who have assignments requiring 
library materials. The opportunity to inculcate habits of pleasure reading or 
to teach the use of library materials under such conditions is minimized if not 
entirely prohibited. 

On the other hand the library-study hall offers opportunity for more effec- 
tive performance of these functions because the pupils are assigned to the 
library at their study periods, and contact with and access to materials is 
constant and easy. Use of the library thus becomes a part of their regimen 
in preparing assignments. The opportunity to enrich instruction is greatly 
increased. Since the pupils are in the library, surrounded by library ma- 
terials, it is easy to encourage reading for pleasure or information, to instruct 
them in the use of the tools of the library and to give them opportunity to 
increase their skill by practice. The fact that the library-study hall permits 
the pupils to be in the library as a matter of regular assignment provides 
more adequate opportunity for the effective functioning of the library in 
their education. 

The final proof of the effectiveness of an institution is evidence as to its 
efficiency in performing its functions. The use made of the library by pupils 
in the school is certainly one criterion by which to measure its effectiveness. 
In Table II is compared the use made of the library by pupils in schools 
having the library-study hall and in those having separate libraries. It is 
interesting to note that upon every single item in this table the proportions 
of pupils in the library-study hall using library materials are significantly 
larger than those in the separate library. The consideration of these facts in 
the light of the functions of the library seems especially important. Ap- 
proximately 1.7 to 2.5 times as many pupils in the library-study hall use books 
to supplement and enrich learning as in the separate library, from 2 to nearly 
4 times as many read for pleasure, and nearly twice as many use the tools for 
finding library materials. The total proportion of pupils in the library-study 
hall (72.9%) using the library is nearly twice that (39.7%) in the separate 
library. So far as these data are measures of the effectiveness of the library 
in performing these functions, the library-study hall seems to be giving more 
valuable service than the separate library. 

As an institution, the library-study hall has made progress against vigorous 
and often seemingly bigoted opposition. There has been little willingness to 
submit it to experimental evaluation and to abide by the results. The evidence 
which is beginning to accumulate is tending to show that it is a desirable form 
of library organization, that it does function more effectively than the sep- 
arate library. There are, however, many problems to be solved. It is easier 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF PuPILS REPORTING DIFFERENT USEs OF LIBRARY 
MATERIALS IN THE COMBINED LipRARY-STuDY HALL AND 
THE LIBRARY SEPARATE FROM THE STupyY 


LipraRY- | SEPARATE 
FUNCTION UsEs Stupy_ Hatt} Lisrary 
I. Enrichment (Studied definite assignments in 
of Instruction SS eee 25.8 10.6 
and Learning Magazines 4.6 2.6 
Used in working upon classroom project 
or problem 
Library books 25.4 17.5 
Magazines. $3 3.9 
Borrowed 
Library books to study assignments._.._.... 9.3 3.7 
Library books to work on problem or 
II. Reading Read for pleasure 
for Pleasure 19.4 7.5 
or Information 19.5 9.0 
17.3 4.5 
Borrowed 
Library books to read for pleasure............ 11.3 4.8 
III. Instruction Used card catalog 9.3 4.8 
and Practice in 2.4 1.9 
Use of Library 
Materials 


Adapted from Johnson B. Lamar: The Secondary School Library, p. 40-45. Bulletin 
1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 17. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


to establish in a medium size or small school than in a large city high school. 
Attempts to inaugurate it will meet with problems which will require ingenuity 
and patience to solve. But if the library is as important to secondary education 
as we have been led to believe, then means must be found to educate larger 
numbers of pupils to use it. Administrators and supervisors need to pay 
much more attention to the educational values of the library, its possibilities 
in enriched teaching, and the best method of organizing and administering it. 
Teachers need to be taught how to use the library effectively in teaching and 
librarians asa group still need much education in the possibilities of service 
by the library in the education of children. 


The final word in library development has not yet been spoken. So far as 
the evidence indicates the library-study hall is the best means of performing 
the educational services of the library for the great majority, probably about 


dy 
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90%, of the high schools in this country. As one librarian has said, ‘““Having 
the library and study hall combined is better for the pupils but more difficult 
for the librarian.”® But in the final analysis, isn’t better service for the pupils 
the purpose of the library? 


*Johnson, B. Lamar: op. cit., p. 43. 


READING BEGINS AT FOUR 
(Continued from page 269) 
from reality, not as a refuge from meeting the world on its own terms, but as 
a source of the heritage of beauty and delight that is the right of everyone. 

The increasing number of courses in Children’s Literature being offered in 
our colleges and teacher-training institutions is evidence that administrators 
are recognizing the importance of early childhood experiences with literature. 
One feels safe in predicting that the time is coming when high schools and 
colleges will have better students because literature has been a part of their 
experience from early childhood. For the millions who leave school before 
reaching high school a taste will be implanted that will not end its reading 
days with the leaving of teachers behind. 

Until teacher-training institutions send out well trained people with a 
wide knowledge of children’s literature, we cannot hope for much change 
from our present situation. On teachers rests the responsibility for helping 
both children and parents. The school has failed when boys and girls go out 
determined never again to read a book. Every purchase of a vicious pulp 
magazine is an indictment of some home or teacher. How can the homes of 
the next generation be better if the school fails the boys and girls of today? 
Until fathers and mothers know and love literature how can little children 
come into their rightful heritage? Experiences with literature cannot begin 
too soon. As soon as a child can listen he is ready. 


GEORGIA HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES’ 


BEVERLY WHEATCROFT 
Executive Secretary, Georgia Library Commission 

The 1934-5 report of the Georgia High School Accrediting Commission 
shows 439 high schools in the state recognized as having attained certain stand- 
ards set by this board, including regulations regarding the school library. Of . 
this number 406 are white schools and 33 are Negro. All of these are four-year 
or senior high schools. Of this number 117 schools are recognized by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States as at- 
taining the higher standards set by this body and are on the Southern list of 
accredited schools. No Negro schools are on this list. In addition to the 
four-year or senior high schools, the Georgia High School Accrediting Com- 
mission has set some standards for the two-year junior high schools and 81 
schools, 77 white, and 4 Negro, are on that list this year. 

The library standards set by this board for the four-year or senior high 
schools are as follows: “Each high school must provide and make 
accessible a school library, consisting of dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
magazines, and general reading matter and reference material sufficient to 
offer opportunities for individual reference work and home reading for the 
pupils and teachers. A minimum of 500 suitable volumes is required. More 
should be added.as the school enrollment exceeds 100. An average of seven 
volumes per pupil is recommended, also, an appropriation, or fee, of not less 
than fifty cents per pupil for support of library. A card index must be main- 
tained and instruction given in the use of reference books. The librarian must 
have some library training. Close affiliation with a ‘public library will be ac- 
cepted for part of the above requirement.” 

The library standards for the approved two-year junior high schools are 
as follows: *“There must be a well-selected library of at least 200 volumes in 
addition to an approved elementary school library. This library must consist 
of good reference books, a good standard dictionary, and books that will 
supplement the teaching of subjects offered. In addition thereto, there must 
be good books for the use of the pupils while not in school, as the development 
of the reading habit is one of the finest opportunities the high school can 
afford. The library must be under the direct supervision of a teacher.” 

The library standards of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States are familiar to everyone connected with these schools 
and we stress them in all the Georgia schools belonging to this association. 


*Substance of a talk given to the students of the Library School of George Peabody 
College for Teachers on Friday, January 18, 1935. 

*Bulletin of Accredited High Schools of Georgia, p. 11. 

*Same, page 30. 
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An analysis of the personnel in charge of these high school libraries shows 
25 fully trained librarians, and 97 with some training, such as one or more 
short courses in library science usually taken at summer school, 10 of the 
high schools are a part of the higher institution and get their library service 
through the college with which they are connected, while 13 other schools use 
the local public library entirely, several of the public libraries in small towns 
being built on the school grounds. 

At the meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States held in Atlanta in December, 1934, the library committee 
tabulated information available and found that the average library training for 
the librarians of all the schools belonging to the Association in the eleven 
Southern States showed 47% fully trained, 22% with at least one year of 
training, 10% with some training, and 21% with no training. Georgia com- 
pares very favorably with these averages, having 48% fully trained librarians, 
12% with at least one year of training, 13% with some training, and 27% 
with no training. 

Those in close touch with the school library situation see a vast improve- 
ment over conditions a few years ago. The most marked activity has taken 
place since 1926, when Southern librarians and educators first discussed library 
standards for the school libraries and each year more and more attention is 
being given to this part of the school plant. Increase in the number of 
volumes in school libraries is also marked, having jumped from 4,208 in all 
Georgia schools in 1905 to 571,717 volumes in 1933. 

Georgia is not so fortunate as to have a state school library supervisor such 
as some of the Southern States have, though repeated efforts have been made 
and are being made by the State Department of Education to procure the 
services of such a worker, but we have been blessed in having state high school 
supervisors who are “library minded.” Most of the credit for building up 
school libraries goes to these men, who despite having their hands full in 
inspecting 439 high schools, find time to give attention to the library and to 
make definite suggestions to superintendent and librarian about improving 
conditions and building up the book collection. 

The Georgia Library Commission has offered full cooperation to the State 
Department of Education in helping to build up and improve school libraries 
and our field worker has visited schools whenever possible and has personally 
organized a large number of school libraries. 

When a personal visit cannot be made, help is given to the school librarian 
by correspondence, a special set of instruction sheets having been prepared for 
this purpose, outlining in simple language the fundamental processes of 
accessioning, classifying, shelf listing, and setting up the card charging system. 
Since classification is the most technical process and the one requiring special 
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professional knowledge and experience, we offer special help in this line, often 
classifying the whole library for an inexperienced or untrained librarian. This 
can easily be done by having the accession book sent to our office where the 
correct numbers are penciled in for each book recorded, line by line, then re- 
turned to the librarian with a letter giving full explanation of numbers used 
and the librarian is advised to begin her own study of the Dewey Decimal 
classification by looking up each number used, checking it, and reasoning out 
in her own mind why the number was used. 


We stress the shelf list record, on cards of course, as being the most prac- 
tical beginning record for the school library and discourage any further cata- 
loging until a librarian with sufficient training is employed and given time 
enough to do this work. 

In addition to organizing assistance, the Georgia Library Commission gives 
helpful advice and information on all subjects to school librarians, including 
book selection and is constantly called upon to make up book orders, large and 
small. Two printed book lists have been prepared for this purpose, “500 Books 
for the High School Library” and “A List of Books for the Elementary 
Grades of the School Library”—this includes about 250 titles and the books 
are divided by grades with a general list of reference books. These lists are 
distributed freely throughout the state both from our office and by the ele- 
mentary school supervisors and the high school inspector, as they travel in 
their own districts. A list of recommended magazines for school libraries has 
also been prepared and is available upon request. 


Anyone will find upon observation that few school libraries are well bal- 
anced, there being a preponderance of English and history books, too many 
sets, especially reference books and encyclopedias, and too few books in the 
social sciences. This is certainly true in our Georgia high schools so as the 
first step in building up balanced book collections we have recently prepared 
the following table, showing the number of volumes which a school library 
of 1,000 books should have in the various classes or divisions. This was 
done at the request of our state high school inspector, Mr. T. J. Dempsey, Jr., 
in consultation with some of the faculty members of the Library School of 
Emory University. 

A well-balanced high school library book collection of 1,000 volumes should 
be divided as follows (numbers indicate the classification divisions of the 
Dewey Decimal system of classification) : 


REFERENCE BOOKS (000 and 400) 6%-10% 60 to 100 volumes 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlas, etc., and other 
“sets” of books kept in library for reference use. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES (100-300) 9%-10% 90 to 100 volumes 
civics, citizenship, sociology, economics, govern- 
ment, etc., and educational books for teachers. 
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PURE SCIENCES, USEFUL AND FINE ARTS —=§ 20%-30% 200 to 300 volumes 
(500-600-700) 


mathematics, physics, chemistry, nature study, 
astronomy, agriculture, home economics, music, 


painting, etc. 

LITERATURE (800) 15%-20%  150to200 volumes 
poetry, drama, essays, etc., not including fiction. 

HISTORY (900) 20%-25% 200 to-250 volumes 
including books of travel and biography. 

FICTION (no classification number) 15%-20%  150to200 volumes 


including both classics for English parallel and 
supplementary reading and books for recreational 
reading. 


I think this is a matter to which librarians should give attention for the 
benefit of school superintendents and I trust this table will serve a good pur- 
pose in turning attention to the “gaps” in every school library book collection 
and the varied types of books needed to round it out and provide adequate 
material on all subjects. 

Many school buildings in Georgia do not provide suitable or adequate 
quarters for the school library so the problem of space and housing has been 
a serious one. To help in its solution the Building Division of the State 
Department of Education prepared a blue print plan of a model library fitted 
into a standard thirty-foot classroom. Specification for building shelves, 
tables, magazine racks, newspaper and dictionary stands, and a charging desk 
counter are given in detail, and this plan has proved most helpful to many 
superintendents faced with the problem of providing library quarters. Copies 
of the plan are available from the department. 

In order to keep in touch with school librarians and to acquaint them with 
library news and the services of the Library Commission, it has been our 
custom for the past four or five years to issue three news letters yearly to 
school librarians, in the fall, midwinter, and spring. These letters are mimeo- 
graphed and contain several pages of professional information and news of all 
kinds that we think will be of interest to school librarians. Nearly every let- 
ter contains a book list on some topic of current interest or importance. The 
spring news letter carries a report blank which we ask the librarians to fill 
out and send in to us, just for our own information, as a return courtesy for 
the many services we render to the schools. Through our book lending de- 
partment we supply thousands of books to schools, both in traveling libraries 
and through individual loans to teachers. Special effort has always been made 
to provide books needed by teachers for professional study and a list of these is 
printed and distributed widely. 

School librarians in Georgia may belong to two professional organizations 
and have the opportunity of assembling twice a year for special programs and 
discussions of their work, at the school library section meeting of the Georgia 

(Continued on page 309) 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


LUCY HAMPTON BOSTICK 
Secretary State Library Board 


There is no definite State Policy for the development of school libraries in 
South Carolina. Though the State Department of Education actively en- 
courages the establishment and development of libraries it remains purely 
moral suasion for there is no school library supervisor, nor is there any State 
fund from which material aid is available to the libraries of our schools. 
There have never been any definite library standards set up by the State to be 
met by the school in order that the school be a State accredited school. The 
High School Manual contains excellent suggestions as to adequate library 
facilities and their desirability, but these are only suggestions and do not have 
to be carried out by the school authorities. Another contributing factor to 
the lack of uniformity of our school libraries is the postponement of the en- 
forcement of the standards of the Southern Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. 

As a result of these conditions the development of school libraries has been 
very sporadic and has depended largely upon the opinions and ingenuity of 
the individual teachers and principals. In this connection it is interesting to 
note the various sources from which schools report that their libraries are 
financed. Some of those listed are: Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, School Improvement Association, Pupil Activities and School Fund 
(taxes). It is evident that as the size of the school increases there is an in- 
crease use of school funds for library purposes. Thus in schools having 
fewer than 100 pupils only 18% of the library expense is derived from School 
Funds and in schools having from 100 to 200 pupils 30% of the library in- 
come is from school funds, and 56% in those of 200 to 500, while in schools 
of 500 or more students 100% of the library support comes from the school 
funds. 

The school librarian is a comparatively rare person in South Carolina— 
so much so that there is no record of any in the 1934 report of the State 
Superintendent of Education and in the school library yearbook of the 
American Library Association there are no school librarians listed on their roll 
which was compiled in 1930. That they do not receive much official recogni- 
tion does not mean, however, that there are no school librarians, for some 
schools have adequate libraries and competent librarians. The most recent 
survey of the high school libraries of South Carolina made by J. McT. Daniel 
in 1919 says that of 235 high schools having libraries, 28 have librarians 
with some training ; 8 have teacher-librarians ; 154 libraries are in charge of 
teachers ; 28 are cared for by pupils; 19 have no one in charge. 
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The book supply of these libraries shows just as great a variation. The 
1934 Report of the State Superintendent of Education shows that of the 1,600 
white elementary schools with a total of 206,254 students 930 are recorded as 
having libraries having a total of 212,362 volumes. Of the 314 white high 
schools of the State with a registration of 51,616 pupils, 296 have libraries 
with a total book stock of 255,294. Much worse conditions exist in the Negro 
schools, for of 2,259 elementary schools with a total of 218,465 students only 
165 have libraries, while in the 124 Negro high schools, with a total enroll- 
ment of 10,377, there are 46 which have libraries. The figures for the Negro 
schools would be even more disproportionate were it not for the help they 
have received from the Rosenwald Fund. 

Much more adequate book provision is possible in the counties served by 
county libraries, for there the existing book stock is supplemented by loans 
from the public library. In the case of Richland County the Public Library 
maintains a school department in charge of a trained and experienced school 
librarian which gives a book collection of one book per pupil and library 
service one day each week to schools furnishing equipment and space for a 
school library. Members of the Public Library staff also give lessons in the 
use of the library to high school students. 


GEORGIA HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 307) 


Education Association, and at the round table conference for school and chil- 
dren librarian’s helped during each meeting of the Georgia Library Associa- 
tion. Membership in both associations is urged as well as in the American 
Association and in School Libraries Section of that organization. 

During the past twelve months many school libraries in the state have re- 
ceived assistance through the work relief program of the Georgia Emergency 
Relief Administration in obtaining the services of “clerical assistants” to the 
librarian to help in organization work, book mending, and other activities 
directed and supervised by the school librarians. Library Projects have pro- 
vided work for a number of needy women, eligible for employment in the 
GERA program and the Georgia Library Commission has worked in close 
cooperation with the Woman’s Division in setting up library projects in school 
libraries wherever there was work to be done and adequate supervision and 
direction could be given either by the local librarian or directly from our office. 
Book collections have been organized or reorganized, books mended, classified 
and made available for use, while on the other hand we feel that libraries are 
doing their part in the Government relief program in providing work for the 


needy unemployed to do, with resulting mutual benefits to school, libraries, and 
communities. 


= 


EDITORIAL 


SINGLENESS OF PURPOSE 


Tue PEasopy JOURNAL OF EpucarTIon believes in the education of teachers 
as an activity demanding singleness of purpose. It does not believe that 
teachers can properly be developed as a sort of by-product to the processes 
of general education. Nor does it believe that great instructional power can 
come from a college whose commitment to the training of teachers is timid, 
half-hearted, diluted. There is no dilution of the product of the medical 
schools, the law schools, the engineering schools. They have a task to do 
and do it, yielding no whit to alien demands upon their time and resources. 
And they have contributed “professions” to human culture. They travel in 
but one direction. The physicians, for instance, see their goal more clearly 
than do teachers, and they understand more fully its conditions and implica- 
tions. That comparison shouldn’t be disturbing. We started training 
physicians a thousand years before we started training teachers. Medicine 
at the Civitas Hippocratica, in Salerno, in the ninth century! Pedagogy at 
Burgdorf in the nineteenth! But specific training for physicians existed a 
thousand years before the Salernian institution. Also, it is likely that cause 
and effect lie closer together in body than in mind. So, the physician has 
been traveling a clearer road and for much longer than the teacher. Of 
course, he has the advantage. Certainly his going has been foggy at times, 
but he has steered by the compass, and he has arrived, at least tentatively, at a 
“profession.” We do not begrudge the doctors that advantage. We wish 
more power to their counsel, their preventive measures, their medicine, their 
scalpel. For those who would travel the road to teaching we wish the leader- 
ship of guides whose vision is unconfused by those mazes that expediency 
sets, whose singleness of purpose yields nothing to “popular” demands, whose 
product is undiluted, and whose administrative policy is—this one thing we do. 


* 


are grouped on a budget basis as follows: 


Shores, Hducation. 


PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKLIST 


A selection of professional and cultural books for a teacher’s library. These books 
1. “Book-of-the-month” represents a bimonthly 
purchase of five dollars, suggested as a minimum expenditure for the teachers private 
library ; 2. Twenty-five-dollar price group suggested as a bimonthly minimum expenditure 
for a small teacher-training library ; 3. Subsequent price groups ($50, $100, 
$200) suggested bimonthly expenditures for larger teacher-training libraries. 

The selecting committee is composed of A. L. Crabb, Editor; 
General Literature ; Hanor A. Webb, Science; Fremont P. Wirth, Social sciences ; Louis 


$200, over 
M. Lanning Shane, 


Note 

The following selections were made 
from books actually submitted by publish- 
ers. Some titles arrived too late for con- 
sideration in this issue and will be exam- 
ined for the next bimonthly list. Pub- 
lishers should address all books to Louis 
Shores, Review Editor, PEaBopy JourNaAL 
or Epucation, Nashville, Tenn. 


For $5 Budget 

BERGSON, HENRI. The two sources 
of morality and religion. Translated by R. 
Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton 
with the assistance of W. Horsfall Carter. 
Henry Holt & co., 1935. 308p. $3. 

Luminous, stimulating analysis of moral ob- 
ligation, static religion, dynamic religion, me- 
chanics and mysticism, by author of Creative 
Evolution. M. Bergson (Nobel Prize, 1927) is 
probably the greatest living philosopher. Present 
work has gone through 17 editions (in French) 
since publication, March ’32. Translation re- 
vised and approved by the author. [Philesophy] 

DOUGLAS, PAUL H. Controlling de- 
pressions. Norton, 1935. $3. 

This is a scholarly ‘and interesting treatise of a 
timely subject. The book is divided into two 
parts. The first part takes up “The probable 
causes of Business Depressions” while part two 
discusses “Some Methods of Controlling Depres- 
sions.” Public works, managed currency, un- 
employment insurance are among the important 
problems discussed. [Economics] 


For $25 Budget 

ADAMIC, LOUIS. Grandsons: a story 
of American lives. Harper & Brothers, 
1935. 370p. $2.50. 

“A tale of human chaos in America” by the 
author of The Native’s return, Three of our 
contemporaries: newspaperman, labor leader, 
bootlegger. All are of Slovenian-Yankee-Indian 
descent, all at grips with functional isolation, 
rootlessness—' ‘fugitives from inner inferiority.” 
Adamic works thoughtfully, from an unusual 
angle. Readable; provocative. {Fiction} 


BAIN, WINIFRED A. Parents look at 
modern education; a book to help another 
generation understand the schools of the 
new. D. Appleton-Century company, 1935, 
330p. $2.50. 


Dr. Bain is connected with New College, 


Columbia University. It is a needed book at a 
time when a determined and perhaps not unjusti- 
fied opposition to the so-called new education is 
gaining momentum. This may well be called the 
layman’s guidebook to the modern school. 
[Education] 


BEARD, CHARLES A. The open door 
at home. Macmillan. $3. 

The subtitle, “A Trial Philosophy of National 
Interest,” suggests the point of view. The author 
does not suggest the expanding of our foreign 
commerce for he doubts that outlets can be found 
abroad for our so-called surpluses. Beard sets 
“forth a foreign policy based upon a new cultural 
polity in domestic affairs, taking into account the 
international scene of American life.” [History] 


BOYKIN, EDWARD C., ed. The auto- 
biography of George Washington. Reynall 
and Hitchcock, 1935. $2.50. 

The life of Washington in a brief edition with 
more than 100 pictures. The story of his life as 
told in letters to his wife and to officers in the 
army. The story covers the period from Washing- 
ton’s trip to the Ohio in 1753 to his death in 1799. 
Contains careful editorial notes. {History} 


DAVIS, WATSON, ed. The advance 
of science. Garden City, Doubleday, Doran 
& co., 1934. 400p. $3.50. 

Thirty- two chapters concerning the newest dis- 
coveries in animate and inanimate nature, stars 
and atoms, cells and society, the planet old 
new. Sound prophecies concerning the future are 
particularly interesting. The staff of Science 
Service provided the authors. [Science] 


PITKIN, W. B., NEWSON, H. C,, 
LANGHAM, OLIVE. Learning how to 
learn; with special emphasis on improving 
reading ability. McGraw-Hill company, 
inc., c1935. 194p. $0.92. 

Columbia professor of Journalism. The major 
emphasis on improving reading ability and the 
host of clever and striking typographical devices 
employed are reasons for making this a preferred 
purchase. High school English needs just such 
a supplementary text. [Education] 


VAN DOREN, CARL. What is Ameri- 
can literature? William Morrow & co., 
1935. 128p. $1. 


A new edition of American literature: an 
Designed: (1) for foreign 
“must be spared all but gh 


introduction (1933). 
readers who 


sentials’; (2) for bewildered Americans 
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might profit from “an attempt to point out what 
the essentials are.” (American literature} 


WOLFE, THOMAS. Of time and the 
river: a@ legend of man’s hunger in his 
youth, Charles Scribner’s sons, 1935, 912p. 
$3 


This gigantic novel of a young man’s pilgrim- 
age is the second in a series of six, the first being 
Look homeward, Angel. Mr. Wolfe (b. Ashe- 
ville, N. C., 1900) here displays great technical 
and creative power; one recalls Sinclair Lewis’ 
prediction that he may become “the greatest 
American writer,” if not “one of the greatest world 
writers.” Fiction] 


For $50 Budget 


ALLEN, ARTHUR A. American bird 
biographies. Ithaca, N. Y., Comstock pub- 
lishing co., 1934. 238p. $3.50. 

Twenty “life stories’ told by the birds them- 
selves in first person; interesting, but not juve- 
nile. Superbly illustrated. The “biographies” 
attracted much attention when published serially 
in Bird Lore. [Science] 


BABSON, ROGER W. The new di- 
lemma. Revell, 1935. $2. 

This is a rather critical discussion of the New 
Deal. The author finds fault with many phases 
of the Roosevelt administration, but is especially 
critical of the president’s advisers who have had 
no business experience. There are five chapters 
with interesting titles. Chapter one is called 
“Capitalism or Capitolism.” [Economics] 

Social change and education; Nineteenth 
yearbook, Department of superintendence, 
N. E. A., 1935. 383p. $2. 

A timely and basic reference book of prime 
importance in every teacher’s library. 

[Education] 

JASTROW, JOSEPH. Wish and wis- 
dom; episodes in the vagaries of belief. 
D. Appleton-Century company, 1935. 
394p. $3.50. 

A dramatic survey of man’s erratic beliefs 
Credulity, magic and marvel, 
transcendence, prep 1 conclu- 
sions, cults and vagaries, rationalization are the 
seven ways of belief analyzed. Striking illustra- 
tions and a readable style promises fascinating 
hours of [Psychology] 


MAUROIS, ANDRE. Dickens. Trans- 
lated by Hamish Miles. Harper & broth- 
ome 8 1935. 206p. $2. 

The great French biographer, famous for his 
understanding of the English, has analyzed sym- 
pathetically and convincingly Dickens’ life and 
works, his artistry and philosophy—his humor. 
This is a little book which will enchant lovers of 

ickens, and make everyone else wish to read him. 

( Biography] 

NOURSE, MARY A. The four hun- 
dred million. Bobbs-Merrill, 1935. $3.50. 

The subtitle, “A short history of the Chinese,” 
is descriptive of the book. It is an interesting 
story told in four parts as follows: Part one, 
The fixing of custom; part two, Expansion and 
intercourse; part three, The shut-in period; part 
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four, Reform and revolution. The style is simple 
and direct. There are good maps and attractive 
illustrations. [History] 


PIRANDELLO, LUIGI. Better think 
twice about it; and twelve other stories. 
Translated by Arthur and Henrie Mayne. 
E. P. Dutton & co., inc., 1934. 309p. $3. 

Each of these vignettes of Italian life presents 
with unsparing realism one of those paradoxes so 
dear to the heart of Pirandello (Nobel prize, 
1934). Some of the tales have a double interest, 
since they contain the germs of well-known plays 
by the same author. [Fiction] 


THOMSON, SIR J. ARTHUR. Biol- 
ogy for everyman. E. P. Dutton & co., 
1935. 1561p. $5. 

Two volumes of pleasing Biological informa- 
tion, written for “Everyman” who is well-read 
though not technically instructed. There is ex- 
cellent organization, concise though clear state- 
ments, and no padding for popularizing purposes. 
The coverage as a story of Nature is world- 
wide. [Biology] 


For $100 Budget 


CALDWELL, OTIS W., and LUN- 
DEEN, GERHARD E. Do you believe 
it? Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
& co., 1934. 307p. $3. 

A unique discussion of our superstitions in— 
would you believe it?—thirteen chapters. Scien- 
tific explanations are given for the notions that 
have some basis; considerations of origins and 
effects are scholarly. Readers will both laugh 
and learn. [Science] 


CHIDSEY, D. R. The gentleman from 
New York. Yale university press, 1935. 
$3.75. 

This is an eng account presented in 
scholarly fashion. "Students of history will be 
delighted with this lively story of Roscoe Conk- 
ling “who ran New York State and sometimes 
the rest of the states, too....” The story adds 
life to the post Civil War period in American 
history. Grant, Blaine, Garfield, Hays, and 
Arthur are discussed in connection with the main 
story. {History} 


DUNLAP, KNIGHT. Civilized life: 
the principles and applications of social 
psychology. Baltimore, Williams & Wil- 
kins co., 1934. 374p. $4. 

A revision and enlargement of Social psychol- 
ogy, 1925. “ . . The chapters on Desire; 
on Race and C ivilization, and on the Child; are 
new. . Further elaboration of the topics of 
the family, religion, and politics is needed. 

I have followed in fundamental respects the ‘lead 
of McDougall. . . . I have seen no reason to 
recede from my emphasis on the far-reaching 
importance of amorous and genital processes for 
individual and social life... .” References. In- 
dex. A scholarly and eminently readable con- 
tribution in a highly controversial field. 

{Social Science] 


FINALYSON, DONALD LORD. 
Michelangelo the man. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell co., 1935. 356p. $3.50. 

Deeply interesting. Portrays Michelangelo “as 


1935] 


a living human personality.” Brilliant settings: 
Florence, Rome, the Medici, the Borgias, Leon- 
ardo, Raphael, Vittoria Colonna. The life-long 
struggle of an impetuous, bitter spirit to reestab- 
lish the House of Buonarroti and to give ex- 
pression to his genius, hampered by an ungrateful 
family and by the caprices of the patrons under 
whom he slaved for half a century. Twenty 
plates. Chronological table. Index. [Biography] 


GHEON, HENRI. The journey of the 
three kings: a play for very small people. 
Translated by C. C. Martindale, S. J. With 
illustrations by Francois Bisson. Sheed 
and Ward, inc., 1935. 77p. $0.75. 

A beautiful Christmas play by a well-known 
French poet. Translation very simple and effec- 
tive, illustrations delightful. “The play could 
be acted elaborately by children in school or— 
without elaborations but effectively—by a handful 
of children in a nursery. [Drama—Juvenile] 


GUTHRIE, E. R. The psychology of 
aw Harper & Brothers, 1935. 258p. 
$1.50. 

Psychology professor in the University of 
Washington attacks problems from a behavioristic 
viewpoint in this well-written essay. It tries to 
answer some fundamental questions regarding 
changes in behavior attributed to learning. 


[Psychology] 
HARRISON, LUCIA CAROLYN. 
Daylight, twilight, darkness, and _ time. 


Silver, Burdette & co., 1935. 216p. $1.24. 
A thorough discussion of latitude and longi- 
tude, their relation to human affairs, and the 
sun’s position. Many diagrams, tables, exercises. 
(Geography) 


HARTRAMPF, G. A. Hartrampf's vo- 
cabularies; synonyms, antonyms, relatives. 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1933. 535p. $1. 

The work includes a “Cosmological Phenomena 
Chart: History of Human Experience” which is 
meant to propound the principles which are an 
“aid to the development of logical habits of mind 
and the orderly arrangement of thought.” 

The book is interesting but will not replace 
such works as March’s Thesaurus, or Roget’s 
Thesaurus for reference use. [English language] 


IRELAND, NORMA O. The picture 
file. Boston, F. W. Faxon co., 1935. 89p. 
$1.25. 

Sources for pictures; the importance of straight 
borders in cutting, for recording identification, 
types of mounts, placing of pictures on mounts; 
storage; circulation; and the uses of picture col- 
lections are discussed. The list of subject head- 
ings has an introduction explaining the plan of 
grouping pictures; e. g., Costume—Stage— 
(subdivided by author and title of play). A 
reference from Drama and one from Plays to 
this heading might be helpful. A useful book. 

{Library Science] 

MELLON, MATTHEW T._ Early 
American views on Negro slavery. Meador, 
1935. $2. 


“The aim of this work has been to show the 
views of the most important early American 


statesmen on Negro slavery and the slave trade.” 
It covers the period from 1775 to 1830. The 
author gives a brief biography of each of the 
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following: Franklin, Washington, John Adams, 
Jefferson, and Madison and follows each with ex- 
tracts of their writings and summaries of their 
views on slavery. {History} 


PHELPS, MARY MERWIN. Kate 
Chase, dominant daughter. Crowell, 1935. 
$3. 

This book tells the story of Kate Chase, the 
beautiful and brilliant daughter of Samuel P. 
Chase, Secretary of the Treasury during Lin- 
coln’s administration. The story tells us about 
her marriage to William Sprague, a multimil- 
lionaire of Rhode Island. She assumed leader- 
ship of Washington society and became a power- 
ful factor in national politics. We have a descrip- 
tion of her rise to wealth and distinction and after 
the panic of 1873 her descent to poverty and 
disgrace. (History] 


PIERRE-QUINT, LEON. Andre 
Gide: his life and work. Translated from 
the French for the first time by Dorothy 
M. Richardson. Knopf, 1934. 300p. $3. 

Gide’s life, psychology and art, ethic, and social 
criticism. A brilliant (if disturbing) analysis o1 
one of the foremost living novelists, by an authori- 
ty remembered for his studies of Marcel Proust. 
Pierre-Quint bases his interpretations upon Gide’s 
writings and his own personal knowledge. Ex- 
cellent bibliography, including ‘“‘principal trans- 
lations of Gide’s work which have appeared 
abroad.” Detailed index. Fine frontispiece por- 
trait. [Biography—Literary criticism] 


POUND, EZRA. Make itt new. New 
Haven, Yale university press, 1935. 407p. 
$3.75. 

A collection of critical writings dating from 
1912 to the present. The redoubtable Mr. Pound 
lays briskly about him, discussing, with copious 
polyglot illustrations, the troubadours (especially 
Arnaut Daniel), Elizabethan classicists, transla- 
tors of Greek, modern French poets, Henry 
James, Remy de Gourmont, and Cavalcanti. 

[Literary criticism] 

ROMAINS, JULES. The body's rap- 
ture. Translated from the French by John 
Rodker. Liveright publishing corporation, 
copyright, 1933, first trade edition, 1935. 
388p. $2.50. 

Protagonists: Lucienne, 
French provincial town; 
transatlantic Jiner. A novel of marriage, at least 
as realistic as the Biblical Song of Solomon. 
Written with great artistic delicacy, it displays 
unusual reverence for human personality and 
spiritual values. {Fiction] 

SLAVISON, S. R., and SPEER, ROB- 
ERT K. Science in the new education as 
applied to the elementary school. Prentice- 
Hall, 1934. 396p. $2.50. 

A comprehensive consideration of the studies in 
this field, their application in current practices in 
more than a score of methods, and an expanded 
presentation of “the search-discovery method” as 
something new and good, [Education] 


TUGWELL, R. G., and KEYSERL- 
ING, L. H. Redirecting education. v. 1, 
The United States; v. 2, Europe and Can- 


piano-teacher in a 
Pierre, purser on a 
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ada. Columbia university press, 1934-1935. 
2v. $3 per volume. 


These volumes are the result of the Columbia 
college course dealing with the problems from in- 
dustrial civilization. The teachers who gave that 
course have here set down their answers to the 
question “‘What are the social objectives of 
American education?” These answers are based 
on fifteen years of cooperative effort at a sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the social sciences for 
young people. The second volume examines the 
educational objectives and systems of Germany, 
England, France, Russia, Italy, Denmark, and 
Canada. No educational library can omit these 
volumes from its core collection. (Education] 


UNDSET, SIGRID. Ida Elisabeth. 
Translated from the Norwegian for the 
first time by Arthur G. Chater. Grosset 
and Dunlap, 1935. 433p. (Novels of dis- 
tinction. ) 

Sigrid Undset (Nobel prize, 1928) here aban- 
dons her beloved Middle Ages to write a novel of 
modern marriage. A Norwegian woman renounces 
happiness for the sake of her husband, a faithless 
weakling. Originally published in 1932, trans- 
lated into English in 1933, Ida Elisabeth now 
appears as an inexpensive reprint. [Fiction] 

Willingly to school. Round table press, 
1934. 108p. $3. 

The staff of the Fox Meadow School of Scars- 


dale, New York, found a happy way to present 
the modern school to the public = they de- 
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Ninety letters, including one to Carlyle, two to 
Browning, and five to Landor. Bibliography. 
Index. [Biography] 


BAEHNE, GEORGE WALTER. Prac- 
tical applications of the punched card meth- 
od in colleges and universities. Columbia 
university press, 1935. 442p. $4.50. 

Mechanics of obtaining and filing facts and 
figures with appropriately modern s . Acard, 
approximately 3-5/16 by 7-7/16, may contain 960 
holes, equivalent to 80 columns of figures. A 
machine automatically reproduces the data. How 
this may serve in registrars’ offices, statistical 
research, and administrative, is comprehensively 
illustrated. “The has a small 
city and efficient methods of analysis are im- 
perative.” [Education] 


BENNETT, C. A. Beginning problems 


in mechanical drawing. Peoria, Ill., Man- 
oe arts press, c1934. 82p. $0.48. [Draw- 


ng] 

“BIZZELL, W. B. The relations of 
learning ; a series of addresses on univer- 
sity education in a changing world. Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, university press, 1934. 
177p. 


Author is president of the University of Okla- 
homa and the addresses include those given by 
the president at the opening of the scholastic 
year. There are two excellent addresses on the 
changing state university and its obligations. 


cided on photography. The excellent 
studies show healthy, happy children busy ex- 
ploring all parts of their world. book bears 
eloquent witness that learning is a cooperative 
social venture. One may question the wisdom of 
permitting a seven-year-old to hold a test tube 
without a clamp over the flame of a candle, but 
the entire book is a convincing presentation of 
interested children learning naturally. William 
Heard Kilpatrick has written the foreward. 
[Education] 


LUDWIG, EMIL. John 
C. Winston, 1935. $3.50. 

“This work is not so much a narrative of what 
Hindenburg did from day to day . . . as a pre- 
sentation of the fundamental trends of his charac- 
ter and thinking.” The book discusses his re- 
lation to the World War and also _ presidency 
of the German Republic. .. . e story is told 
in the usual enchanting Ludwig manner. 


{History] 
For $200 Budget 

ARMER, LAURA ADAMS. 
west. Longmans, Green and co,, 
224p. 
Not a travel book nor an historical treatise, 
but an artist’s record ri life in the Southwest, 
chiefly among the Indians. Eight illustrations 
from paintings by the author. [Art] 


ARMOUR, RICHARD WILLARD. 
Barry Cornwall; a biography of Bryan 
Waller Procter, with a selected collection 
of hitherto unpublished letters. Boston, 
Meador pub. co., 1935. 370p. $3. 

Interesting, closely documented biography of 


an English minor poet who knew “practically 
every man of letters from Lamb to Swinburne.” 


South- 
1935. 


ded for every college library and to 

one interested in American higher education. 
Education] 

BLOCKER, SAMUEL J. I do not 
know. Boston, Meador publishing co., 1934. 


164p. $2. 

Written to counteract a belief that science will 
ultimately explain all » philosophically con- 
sidering that unanswerab ” questions are more 
numerous than facts. [Science] 


BOGERT, L. JEAN. Nutrition and 
physical fitness. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Saunders & co., 1935. 566p. $3. 

Revised edition of particularly practical text 
that promotes health through understanding of 
foods. Apparently free from fads and | 

ea 


BRANDEIS, MADELINE. Carmen of 
the golden coast. Photographic illustra- 
tions. Grosset & Dunlap, 1935. 160p. 
$0.50. (Children of America stories.) 

Carmen lives in Los Angeles and travels north- 
ward by car with her parents to San Francisco, 
the Redwood forests, Yosemite, Tahoe, Crater 
Lake, Portland, and Seattle, reading as she goes 
the story of a Spanish great-aunt who made the 
same trip in 1850. [Juvenile] 


CHAMPNEYS, MARY C. An English 
bibliography of examination (1900-1932) 
with a foreword by Sir Michael Sadler and 
Sir Philip Hartog. London, Macmillan, 
1934. 5s. 

Prepared for the International Institute Ex- 


aminations Enquiry. An author list, primarily, 
with a chronological sub-arrangement, 
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a general section devoted to history since 1770. 
toe of subject or title index reduces its use- 
fulness. [Education] 


COLE, ARTHUR H., and BIGELOW, 
KARL W. A manual of thesis writing. 
John Wiley & sons, 1934. 48p. $0.75. 

A most practical assortment of major and minor 
matters concerning the great effort—writing a 
thesis. Recognizing that little things may be 
just as important as big ones, this booklet should 
save much time and perplexity. Although defi- 
nite, it is not dogmatic. [Bibliography, Practical] 


DILLEY, F. B. Teacher certification in 
Ohio and a proposal of reconstruction. 
Teachers College, Columbia university, 
1935. 164p. (Contributions to education, 
no. 630.) $1.75. 

Especially recommended for libraries in that 
state, but also suggestive for general certification 
problems. [Education] 


DOWLING, P. J. The Hedge schools 
of Ireland. London, Longmans, Green and 
co., 1935. 182p. 10/6 net. 

A scholarly -treatise of the Popular Schools 
which arose chiefly as a result of the English 
Penal Laws, 1704-1728. This is certain to be one 
of the year’s outstanding contributions to educa- 
tional history. Education] 


ELLIS, JESSIE CROFT. Travel 
through pictures. Boston, F. W. Faxon, 
1935. 699p. $6. 

A specialized index of published illustrations 
from all regions, giving exact reference to book 
and periodical. Recommended to all who travel 
either in fact or fancy, and who eviews in 
a library. It contains no pictures in its own 
pages. (Travel] 


ENGLISH, GEORGE LETCH- 
WORTH. Geiting acquainted with min- 
erals. Rochester, Mineralogical publishing 
co., 1934. 325p. $2.50 

A most readable, well-illustrated book on the 
world of crystals, giving most practical informa- 
tion for collecting and identifying from humble 
stones to queenly gems. [Science] 


GHEON, HENRI. In search of Mozart 
Translated by Alexander Dru. Sheed and 
Ward, inc., 1934. 366p. $4. 

From the French. The work “of an imaginative 
writer in sympathy with all forms of beauty, of 
one who has listened much to music, is curious 
and a traveller. . . . I am going to talk mainly of 
what I have seen with my own eyes and heard 
with my own ears, wandering about with Mozart.” 
Besides numerous musical examples, there are 20 
illustrations, and a 4-page list of phonograph 
records. [Biography—Music] 


GRAHAM, STEPHEN. Tsar of free- 
dom. New Haven, Yale university press, 
1935. $3.50. 

A biography of Alexander II known as the 
Tsar of freedom because he “freed the serfs and 
attempted to make of Russia something like a 
democracy.” This is a valuable book in attempt- 
ing to understand present- day Russia. In it we 


have a discussion of “the domestic problem with 
Russia developing as a nation . . . and the in- 


ternational problem with Russia’s ambition i in con- 
flict with the ambitions of the west.” [History] 


HADZSITS, GEORGE DEPUE. Lu- 
cretius and his influence. Longmans’ 
Green, and co., 1935. 372p. $2.25. 


Written with contagious enthusiasm. Lucretius 
comparable to Job or Omar Khayyam, but per- 
haps rivaled only by Goethe (and Empedocles) 
in his “rare combination of philosopher, scientist, 
and poet.” His religious and ethical beliefs were 
long misunderstood; hence the vicissitudes of his 
fame during 20 centuries. [History of literature] 


HALLINE, ALLAN GATES. Ameri- 
can plays: selected and edited with critical 
introductions and bibliographies. Ameri- 
can book ce., 1935. 787p. (Price not in- 
dicated.) 

Seventeen plays (1787-1927), e. g., Tyler’s 
Contrast, Willis’ Bianca Visconti, Daly’s 
Horizon, Mitchell’s New York Idea, O’Neill’s 
Great God Brown, Green’s Field God. Pictures 
the development of American drama. Introduc- 
tions indicate work of dramatist as a whole and 
analyze his selected play in particular. Detailed 
chronological tables. [Drama] 


HERRING, HUBERT and WEIN- 
STOCK, eds. Renascent Mexico. Covici- 
Friede, 1935. $2.50. 


Here we have nineteen interesting chapters 
presented by the committee on cultural relations 
with Latin America. ‘“‘The materials in this book 
are based on the valuable seminar conducted in 
Mexico by the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America.” A valuable addition to a 
school library. [History] 


LEWIS, EDITH NICHOLL. As 
youth sees it. Boston, Meador pub. co., 
1935. 187p. 

Girlhood memories by a daughter of George 
Granville Bradley, Headmaster of Marlborough, 
Master of University College, Oxford, and Dean 
of Westminster. Tennyson, Lewis Carroll, Max 
Muller, Benjamin Jowett, Browning, George 
Eliot, the Arnolds, Andrew Lang, George Grove 
(author of Dictionary of Music), Dean Stanley. 
{Memoirs} 


LOWITZ, SADYEBETH and AN- 
SON. The Pilgrims’ party: a really true 
story. Richard R. Smith, inc., 1931. $1.50. 
(Second printing.) 


Composed and illustrated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowitz for the edification of a four-year-old 


daughter. [Juvenile] 

LULL, H. G. Principles of elementary 
education. W. W. Norton & co., c1925. 
532p. 


Author is head of education department and 
director of teacher training in the State Teachers 
College of Emporia, Kansas. To teacher, su- 
pervisor, principal, superintendent, and especially 
as a college text, it offers a comprehensive intro- 
duction to the field. A striking weakness is ab- 
sence of a single index reference to the library, 
although there are two good chapters on reading 
and literature. [Education] 
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LUMLEY, F.H. Broadcasting foreign- 


language lessons. Columbus, Ohio state 
university, 1934. 92p. $1. 
“Summarization . . . is not easy Never- 


theless, it seems safe to waa os i that pupils 
listening to radio foreign-language lessons in 
class do show an improved pronunciation when 
compared with similar pupils under the same 
teacher not hearing the lessons. . 

(Foreign- language teaching] 


MANN, HEINRICH. The hill of lies. 
Translated from the German by Edwin and 
Willa Muir. E. P. Dutton & co., inc., 
1935. 288p. $2.50. 

Study of neurotics in post-war Berlin, by broth- 
es of Thomas Mann. Opening chapters 
istically describe the childhood of Marie, a farm 
laborer’s daughter in a fishing village. In later 
chapters intrigue displaces psychology and center 


of interest is lost [Fiction] 
MASEFIELD, JOHN. Poems. Com- 
plete edition with recent poems. Macmil- 


lan, 1935. 433, 673 p. $5. 

Revised, corrected, arranged, and augmented by 
the Poet- Laureate himself. Long autobiographical 
preface. (“I first felt the real oe of poetry in 
a room in Yonkers, New York.’’) Includes 
lyrics from “Pompey the Great”; poems 
Sard Harker, Odtaa, The Wanderer, and Min- 
nie Maylow’s Story; and A Tale of Troy. 
Fine frontispiece portrait. Poetry] 


MILLET, FRED B., and BENTLEY, 
GERALD EADES. The art of the drama. 
D. Appleton-Century co., inc., 1935. 253p. 

25. 
= valuable “‘tool for the use of those who wish 
to deepen their understanding and enhance their 
enjoyment of plays witnessed in the theater or read 
in the study.” May also be used as a textbook. 
Divisions: I. Dramatic forms or types. II. 
Dramatic modes and values. III. Dramatic 
technique. {Drama} 


NARDI, NOACH. Zionism and educa- 
tion in Palestine. Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university, 1934. 99p. 
to education, no. 629.) $1.50. 

A very readable study of school and society in 
the new national homeland of the Jews. 

(Education) 


NICHOLS, F. G. The personal secre- 
tary. Harvard university press, 1934, 


100p. $2. (Harvard studies in education, 
no. 23.) 

Deals with the qualifications, duties, and 
portunities of private secretaries in business. A 
considers the more responsible type of secretarial 
positions and the essential personal traits and prep- 
aration necessary for success. Should be of value 
to those planning to enter or anxious to secure 
promotion in this occupation. [Education] 


ODELL, C. W. Statistical methods in 
education. D. Appleton-Century co., 1935. 


457p. (Century education series.) 
jate professor of education, University 
of Illinois. Not only a good elementary textbook, 


but in addition contains enough advanced material 
for a second course and for further individual 
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study. A strong feature is frequent reference to 
recent journal literature. [Education] 

PARMENTER, CHRISTINE WHIT- 
ING. The kings of Beacon Hill. Thomas 
Y. Crowell co., 1935. 384p. 

Story of two Boston families, 1900-1934. Scion 
of an aristocratic family marries a girl from a 
candy shop. After thirty-four years, his family 
accepts her as an equal. Reminiscent of Gene 
Stratton Porter. [Fiction] 

PIRANDELLO, LUIGI. The outcast; 
a novel. Authorized translation from the 
Italian by Leo Ongley. E. P. Dutton and 
co., inc., 1925; Nobel prize edition, 1935. 


Pirandello’s first novel, a study of small-town 
life in Sicily. The plot suggests that of Eche- 
garay’s El gran galeoto. Everyone interested 
in the ‘endian a Pirandello’s ideas and tech- 
nique will wish to read this. (Fiction] 

REEVE, W. D., Editor. The teaching 
of arithmetic. Tenth yearbook of the na- 
tional council of teachers of mathematics. 
Columbia university press, 1935. 289p. 
$1.75. 

Thirteen chapters by specialists, making liberal 
reference to experimental studies, and offering 
interpretations that should be practical in the class- 


room. Education] 
SCOTT, MARION M. Beethoven. 
London, J. M. Dent & sons., Ltd.; New 


York, E. P. Dutton & co., inc., 1934. 340p. 
$2. (The master musicians, edited by Eric 
Blom.) 

“An entirely new work, based on the latest 
research.” Beethoven’s outer circumstances, 
spiritual musical development, and 
their interactions. [Illustrated with photographs, 
facsimiles, and musical examples. 

(Biography—Music] 

SMITH, H. L., and NOFSINGER, F. 
R. Bibliography of school buildings, 
yrounds, and equipment. part 4. Bureau of 
cooperative research, Indiana university. 
216p. (Bulletin of the — of educa- 
tion, Indiana university.) $0.50 

Covers the period April 1, 1932, to October 1, 
1934, and is an extension of the lists previously 
compiled. Classified arrangement, with annota- 
tions, and author index. {Education} 

STALEY, E. C. The curriculum in 
sports (Physical education). Philadelphia, 
W. B. Saunders co., 1935. 373p. $2.50. 

A comprehensive and highly usable textbook 
for teachers and students on the formulation and 
direction of a curriculum which is organized and 
conducted according to standard educational the- 
ories and practices. An essential selection of any 
teacher-training collection which takes cognizance 
of physical education. 

STARKIE, WALTER. Spanish raggle- 
taggle; adventures with a fiddle in North 
Spain. Frontispiece and title-page design 
by Arthur Rackham. E. P. Dutton & co., 
inc., 1935. 488p. $3.50. 

Professor Starkie, of Dublin University (Jacinto 
Benavente, Luigi Pirandello; translated Perez 


= 
4 


1935) 


de Ayala’s Tiger Juan) goes a-gypsying, as he 
once did in Hungary and Roumania (Raggle- 
Taggle). This time he strolls through Spain, 
where middle ages and twentieth century rub el- 
bows. A savory, many-flavored book. Map. 
Index. (Travel) 

SYNGE, JOHN M. The complete works 
of John ra Synge. Random house, 1935. 
625p. $3.50 

The playboy of the western world (which 
once provoked such bitter controvery) and five 
other plays; original poems, and translations 
from Petrarch; essays. Synge’s fame rests chief- 
ly on his plays. To quote Ernest Boyd: “In 
J. M. Synge the impulse of the Irish Revival met 
with the response of genius.’ 

{Drama—Poetry—Essays] 

THOMAS, M. H. Bibliography of 
Nicholas Murray Butler, 1872-1932; a 
checklist. Columbia university press, 1934. 
438p. $5. 

Curator, Columbia collection. A comprehen 
sive, classified, and annotated list of the Columbia 
university president’s recorded written and spoken 
utterances, with a detailed dictionary index. In- 
dispensable to. future biographers and historians 
of American education. [Education] 

TYSON, SEVERING. Radio and edu- 
cation; proceedings of the fourth annual 
assembly of the National advisory council 
on radio in education, 1934. Chicago, 
Chicago university press, c1935. 266p. $3. 

Contributors include Harold L. Ickes, Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, Walter Damrosch, John Erskine, 
and others. [Education] 

University of Oregon studies in college 
teaching. Part 1, Studies of laboratory 
methods of teaching, by R. W. Leighton ; 
part 2, Qualitative aspects in the improve- 

Robert 


ment of science teaching, by H. 
Seashore. Ann Arbor, Mich, Edwards 
bros., 1935. 184p. [Education] 


WEEKS, BLANCHE E. Literature 
and the child. Silver, Burdett & co., 1935. 
456p. $2.16. 

. . An offering to those who may. . 
guide the reading of primarily of 
mentary school age.” Problems discussed “rep- 
resent the interests of students, teachers, super- 
visors, and parents. .. . 


{Teaching of reading] 
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WHITE, E. GRACE. General biology. 
St. Louis, C. V. Mosby co., 1933. 615p. $3. 

A distinctly different arrangement of topics, 
interpolating detailed studies of structures under 
the microscope between material concerning the 
types of animals and plants. Through recognition 
of the fact that a student is both easily thrilled, 
and easily tired, variety is important. [Biology] 


WILLIAMS, J. F. Hygiene and sanita- 
tion. W. B. Saunders, 1935. 372p. $2. 

In this volume Dr. Williams presents a clear- 
cut treatment of personal, home, school, and public 
health. It is based on scientific data and a pro- 
gressive philosophy. This book is sufficiently 
simple for high schools and sufficiently scientific 
for graduate students. It should be ee 
valuable for college classes, health and _ social 
workers, and parental education groups. [Health] 


WILSON, LUCIA §., and WILSON, 
EDWARD B. The good old rule. Meador, 
1935. $2. 

The authors of this volume say “to those who 
seek either romance or true history we earnestly 
urge the study of our own territorial expansion.’ 
This historical novel uses as its background the 
struggle over slavery as it entered into the con 
troversy over Kansas and Nebraska. [Fiction] 


For Budget over $200 


BRACKETT, CATHERINE W. 
Laughing and crying of preschool children. 
college, Columbia university, 

is report gives the techniques and results of 

a po 4 of the social and emotional development 
of childrea by studying their and crying. 


DAVIS, W. R. The development and 
present status of Negro education in East 
Texas. Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
a (Contributions to education, no. 

A careful and in of the various 


interesting review 
stages of development of education for Negroes 
in East Texas. [Education] 


JONES, HIRAM ARTHUR. The ad- 
ministration of health and physical educa- 


eorge Peabody 


College f Teachers 


The trained teacher 
will surely displace 
the untrained teacher. 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1935 


First Term: June 10-July17 
Second Term: July 18-August 24 


WRITE THE REGISTRAR FOR 
CATALOGUES 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


At the Peabody College 
Conference June 24-26 


BE SURE TO VISIT 


BOOTH 


More than ever before new ideas— 
new theories—new practices will be 
discussed to develop more modern 
teaching methods. Equipment—par- 
ticularly Maps and Globes—plays an 
important part in increasing classroom 
efficiency. 

When at the Conference, make it a 
point to see the most up-to-date and 
practical Map and Globe equipment. 
Check the series that fit your classroom 
needs the best and ask to see them. 


SEMI-CONTOUR POLITICAL-PHY- 
SICAL MAPS. Just off the press—the 
latest political information—yet the 
physical features are also shown. 

‘a VITO-GRAPHIC POLITICAL MAPS. 
One of the first showings of an entirely 
new and modern Political Series. 

i” TRYON ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 
HISTORY MAPS. The most interest- 
ing approach to the study of American 
History. 


0 CHAMPION POLITICAL WALL 
MAPS. An inexpensive, yet up-to- 
date Series. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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tion in New York state. Teachers College, 
Columbia university, 1934. $1.50. 

This attempts to show, in a rather detailed way 
the development and the . and to indicate 
their significance in the administration of the 
Health and Physical Education Program in New 
York State from 1860-1934. (Health) 

PROBB, ELDA. The energy require- 
ment of normal three- and four-year-old 
children under standard basal metabolism 
conditions and during periods of quiet play. 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 1934. 

An investigation in child nutrition conducted in 
the Child development institute, Teachers college, 
Columbia university. [Psychology] 


Texts 


BEAVER, STANLEY H., and STAMP, 
L. DUDLEY. A Regional Geography. 
Africa. Longmans, Green and co., 1934. 
(The University geographical series.) 

A textbook in geography “for higher certificate 
and intermediate courses.” Contains maps and 
diagrams. [Geography] 

BETZ, WILLIAM. Junior mathematics 
for today. Book three. Boston, Ginn & 
co., 1935. 562p. $1.24. 

“Harmonized closely with the latest Yearbook 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics.”” Commingled arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, with provisions for three levels of ability. 

[Mathematics] 

DOPP, KATHERINE E., PITTS, 
MAY, and GARRISON, S. C. Happy 
road to reading. Five vols.: Little friends 
(pre-primer), 38p. $0.16; Little friends at 
school (primer), 122p. $0.60; Busy days 
with little friends (first reader), 1 
$0.64; Outdoors and in (second reader), 
248p. $0.72; Now and long ago (third 
reader), 312p. $0.76. Rand McNally & 
Co., 1935. 

This series presents a constructive basic reading 
program. Content new. Material measured by 
pleasure given, information supplied, interest and 
activities stimulated, ideals set up, appreciation 
aroused, and appeal to child’s sense of humor. 
Materials organized into graded units. Vocab- 
ulary controlled as to number, quality, distribution, 
and repetition of words. Creative process in 
reading stressed. [Reading] 

EDMONSON, JAMES B. and DON- 
DINEAU, ARTHUR. Civics through 
problems. Macmillan, 1935. $1.60. 

A textbook in civics. Its organization is on 
the unit basis. Contains five units, ces | chap- 
ters. Civics] 

FITZPATRICK, FREDERICK L., and 
HORTON, RALPH E. Biology. Hough- 
ton Mifflin co., 1935. 612p. $1.76. 

A high school text in seven practical units, 
featuring everyday observations. The space of- 
fered to teaching aids is enlarged. [Biology] 

JONES, CLARENCE 
Economic geography. Holt, 1935. 

A geography divided into 
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seven parts. Contains 334 illustrations. 
[Geography] 
SCHORLING, RALEIGH, and 
CLARK, JOHN R. Mathematics in life. 
A measurement in modern life and in the 
long ago. Yonkers, World book co., 1935. 
44 


4 pamphlet that is a self-contained treatment 
of one large phase of mathematics; one of a com- 
prehensive series. Enriched with stories and 
photographs for interest. “Proposed to effect a 
genuine reform in the teaching of mathematics.” 

[Mathematics] 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. King 
Henry IV; first part. Ed. by M. R. Rid- 
ley. Engravings by Eric Gill. London, 
J. M. Dent & sons, 1934. 146p. 

“Introduction, notes and glossary contributed 
by the editor, with extracts from famous criticisms 
for each play.” [English literature] 

SHUSTER, CARL N., and BED- 
FORD, FRED L. Field work in mathe- 
matics. Cincinnati, American book co., 
1935. 168p. 


An “outdoor text” with standard measuring 
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instruments, offered as “‘new materials and meth- 
ods” in consequence of “‘a decided revolt against 
much of the traditional subject matter in mathe- 
matics.” [Mathematics] 


WEBB, HANOR A,., and BEAU- 
CHAMP, ROBERT O. Science by ob- 
servation and experiment. D. Appleton- 
Century co., 1935. 697p. $1.72. 

A general science text. One of the authors 
(Dr. Webb) is the editor of Current Science, 
widely used high school classroom weekly. This 
book features teaching aids, and is organized into 
nine monthly units of four weekly topic studies 
each. It is distinctly up-to-date with recent photo- 
graphs and the newest applications of basic scien- 
tific principles. [Science] 

WEED, HENRY T., REXFORD, 
FRANK A., and CARROLL, FRANK- 
LIN B. Useful science for high school. 
Philadelphia, The John C. Winston co., 
1935. 707p. 

Sixteen units recognizing that “the sublime 
measures of space are as essential to an appre- 


ciation of man’s efforts as is the science of the 
kitchen sink.” [Science] 
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The Webster 
books and Seatwor 


NEW WORKBOOK | 
IN ARITHMETIC | 


Important Features | 
1. Abundance of practical material. i 
2. Simplified scoring system. Number of correct 


8. Sa aoe te writing answers and pupil 

compu’ 
9. Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. f 
10. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to 
11. Substantially bound. 


12. Priced so all 
less than 
Gatisfactory. 


100 WORKBOOKS 


SEATWORK BOOKS 
For all grades and subjects 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


We can help you in arithmetic, 
English, geography 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue 


let paper. Guaran to be 


and 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


3.. Introductory helps for pupils. 
My Arithmetic Tab- 4. Standardized tests. 
‘ let, 128 pages, 734 by 5. Additional practice material for slow groups. ’ 
10 inches. ......16c 6. Interesting problem material. 
THE SERIES 7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 
MY ARITHMETIC 
TABLET 
Prices Postpaid 
First Grade..........16¢ 
| 
books wil 
effort and 
avotions thas iidren will 
t e 
ec... studies, algebra, geometry, Latin, French. Make 
money will be refunded. this your most successful year as a teacher by §f 
Order today. using Webster Workbooks and Seatwork Books. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By James Bart Stroud | 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 


A new textbook, unusually This new book uses the modern experimental approach 
to to great advantage, putting the study of educational 
psychology on the sound basis of fundamental psychological 
principles and methods. It is exceptionally full of factual 
material. Experimental data is constantly used to sub- 
stantiate theory or general principle. Discussions of 
learning, mental growth, the development of personality, 
inheritance, and work and fatigue are more than usually 
full. Valuable material will also be found on intelligence 
Published in May, price, $2.50 testing and educational testing. qa 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


By Arthur |. Gates 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
A complete revision of This second edition gives a much more detailed and concrete 
GATES" comprehensive program for remedial work than the first, and offers such 
remedial materials in read- extensive materials for analysis that the user will be able 
ing to diagnose all levels of reading competence from very mild 
difficulties to the most complete failures. Much useful 
information is given on ready made materials for remedial 
work, and their adaptation for special cases. The book also 
presents a much extended treatment of teaching “non- 
readers” or extreme disability pupils, and offers a detailed 


probable price, $2.60 program of diagnostic tests. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YOR 
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text ARE 
SUCCESSFUL USE 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS—En! arge d Edition—By DeGroat, Firmen, and 
Smith A Three-Book Series and a Series | by Grades 

The Iroquois Arithmetics are scientific, well balanced, practical—they give pupils 
unusual power. They produce exceptionally satisfactory results wherever used. These 
arithmetics are being more widely used today than ever before. They had their largest 
sale in 1934. A permanent workbook section, ‘Graded Difficulty Exercises,” is in- 
cluded in each book which provides a complete series of permanent workbooks, at 
no additional cost. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES—By A , Bodley, and Thursto 
A Separate Book for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 

The last book of this series appeared in February 1933, and already over 3,500 school 

systems throughout the country have adopted this series in whole or in part. This re- 


markable record would not have been possible if the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY 
SERIES did not possess very unusual merit. 


THE NEW IROQUOIS SERIES OF HISTORIES FOR THE GRADES 
—By Southworth and Southworth 
The Story of Long Ago—fFrom the dawn of nero to the "a of Rome 
The Story of the Middle Ages—fFrom the fall of Rome through the period of exploration 
America's Old World Background—This book pre esents the sales of the Greeks and Norse- 
men, the story of early man, and the old world background of American history from 
the dawn of civilization through the seriod of exploration. 
The Thirteen American Colonies—A complete story of the American colonies. 


American prea, Complete, 1934 Edition—T he his tory © of our country from its dis covery 
It’s administration and the “New Deal.” 
This new series, coiwichaed in 1934, is written in a simple, compelling style, meeting 
fully the requirements of the best courses of study. The story of history from the dawn 
of civilization to the present day has never before been so completely, so logically, and 
so interestingly told. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF By Rudolph ' 
Books One, Two, Three, and Four 
THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES is acclaimed as superior by teachers 
in all parts of the country. The series was but recently completed and it is already 
meeting with extraordinary success. In a style of rare beauty and clarity, it presents 
a complete, modern, scholarly, unified, and well-proportioned course in literature for 
the last four years of high school. It completely meets the new requirements in the 


teaching of literature. BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE is making a distinct con- 
tribution to our high schools. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—An Elementary General Science—1934 Edition— 
By Clement, Collister, and Thurston 


This is a complete revision. It eliminates any obsolete material and older illustrations 
give way to new up-to-date illustrations. Moreover, the revised edition contains 
entirely new material on the latest developments in science. The 1934 Edition of OUR 
SURROUNDINGS is the most modern general science textbook on the market. 


We cordially invite your correspondence concerning these or any of the other 
titles on the lroquois list—a strong, live list from beginning to end. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta 
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This is a bad angle 
at which te approach 
EDUCATION 


Back humped, chest flat, vital organs cramped, 
and eyes strained .. . no pupil can sit long in 
that position without endangering health. Old 
types of school seats which place a strain on 
eyes, body and mind, are not furthering the 
ends of modern education. 


He sits erect— easily, comfortably, naturally, 
because the movable book support enables 
him to read from the correct focal distance and 
height without bending over, looking down, or 
leaning forward. He works at the correct sight 
angle without the strain that education places 
upon the eyes—without the health impair- 
ment that is too often the price of education 


FREE Classroom Posture Poster 
and Seating Booklets 


We will mail for classroom use, a 
posture poster in colors, which 
| encourages children to sit erect. 
It contains no advertising. Avail- 
| able also, for use by teachers and 
i} school officials, are several inter- 
esting posture and eye-protection The American Universal BETTER SIGHT DESK 
booklets. Address Dept. P.E.5. The Health Protector of America’s School Children 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY SCHOOL & OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
150 Third Avenue, North 214 South Gay Street 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


T. H. PAYNE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
State Distributors 
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